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© Mr. Watton » thoughyet comparatively young, 
fad already retired from business, with the repu- 
tation of being one of the wealthiest merchants of 
Philadelphia. Few men were more respected and 
beloved. Not only was he an ornament to the 
gay eitcles: in Which courtesy often obliged him 
to mingle, but in the homes of the poor and needy 
he Was freqaently found, offering consolation to 
the suffering, and dispensing with a bonntifal 
hand; benefits which his purse enabled him to 
bestow.. 
"The wife of Mr. Walton was in every way 
worthy of him. ‘She was: a tefined, intelligent 
wna Tady-like woman, who in early youth had 
been distinguished for extreme loveliness. of 
person and. ‘gaiety of disposition, but since her 
a ‘she had mixed little ‘with the world, 
‘preferring the enjoyméents’ of home to the bril- 
lint ‘rounds ° “Of ‘fashionable society. But the 
Yeats of lier married life, though illumined by 
‘the liglit ‘of mutual affection, had not been free 
from ‘clouds. Several beautiful childfen had 
(Graced’ hér household boatd; she had beer the 
‘sharer ‘Of heir’ joys, and had’ sympathized -in 
‘their sorrows, ‘and in the fulness of a mother’s 
‘held deeméd ‘herself blest. But all too 
» sunbeams fled from her path; and then 
‘tani dark shddowsthat rested blightingly upon 
ever} ‘flower. One by ove, her little group in 
‘early beauty passed’ from earth; and she 
ed in Vain for those light tripping foot- 
ps and’ Tor the sound of the sweet, low 


’ that had ever fallen so gladly upon. 


the deep abiding agony of the 
ean describe it—what pen fully 
6 utter ‘desolation that pervades the 
‘have beheld their little ones 

ol to the cold; ‘dark grave!’ ’ 


tnourned not with a hopeless griéf 


at meek y bowed to the will of Him éwh> 
“hi loveth.” 
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{ Mrs. Walton. were seated in the parlor, thé 
former busy writing a letter, the latter engaged 
with a book, Suddenly the pen fell from Mr. 
Walton’s gtasp—he puélied the light hastily 
away, and shading his éyeés with his hand, 
séemed lost in deep and apparently painful 
thought. His wife closed her book, and softly. . 
laying it upon a table néar, Watched im silently 
and sadly for a few minutes, while her eyes were 
glistening with tears. Well did she divine the 
subject of her husband*s meditations, Just one 
week previous he had followed his Inst remain- 
ing child, his youngest darling, to the tomb, and 
his mind was now wandering far away to a little 
mound, beneath which the remains of the de- 
parted one reposed. 
; At length both were startled from their reverie 
by a loud and violent ringing at the door-bell; 
and wondering much who the visitor could be 
upon so inclement an évening, Mr, ‘Walton tose 
and walked toward the hall, | while the seryant 
hastened-to unclose thé door. F 
Five minutes afterward Mr. Walton te-eittered 
the ‘parlor, Teading by the hand a little girl, ap- 
parently scarcely past the period of infancy. His 
astonished lady sprang hastily to his side, but to 
all het inquiries hie could’ only answer that the 
child had been found seated upon the door-stone 
weeping bitterly. He added that she had doubt- 
less strayed from her home, and that it would 
be expedient to allow her tox pain “aes 
till morning. The little 
in a dark, thick mantle that ps 
her. person, and when this’ was ret 
around her were startled | at the loveliness so “un- 
expectedly presented to their view. She was 
indeéd a beautiful. little creature, Her com- 
plexion was of. exquisite fairness and ‘parity, 
and her features regular; and thongh she was 
0 | ssemnnar: $: 8! gee 
ssed @ ‘singalar | sweetn 
; hair was of ‘if glossy brown 
and curled § in ‘Toxutiant ringlets, while’ a pair 
of dark and strangely, brilliant eyes, now ‘Swim- 
ming in tears, were wandéring. bgitie oe 
anxiously around the apartment 
- 
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dress of black velvet, and upon her neck was ep 


finely wrought chain of gold. This latter article 
immediately attracted Mr. Walton’s notice, and 
stooping to examine it.he found inscribed upon 
the clasp. these words, “A birth gift to Leila, 
June i18-—.” To all his guestions he could only 
learn frgm the child that her name was Leila: 


‘Ss where she lived, or who were her parents he 
tried in vain to discover. 


Mrs: Walton had been gazing earnestly upon 


“the littl@one, and as she looked into that innocent 


“face, and heard those lisping accents, mournful 
thoughts came thronging into her heart, and the 


me /memory of the past pressed heavily upon it. 


But she strove to conquer her emotion, and ap- 
» proaching the child raised her in her arms, and 
kissed her brow, while Leila leaned her head npon 
the lady’s shoulder and sobbed forth ‘‘ mammy.’? 

That night the little stranger rested upon the 


"couch which had once been occupied by the little 


. Eva Walton—and as Mrs. Walton bent over it 
and felt those tiny arms twining caressingly and 
lovingly about her neck,,her heart yearned to- 
ward the gentle child, and she resolved, if her 
parents were not found; to adopt it.as her. own. 

The following day was spent by Mr. Walton 
in earnest attempts to discover Leila’s relatives, 
but much to his surprise, his inquiries were fruit- 
less. - In the meantime the artless.and winning 


ways of the child had completely gained the heart 
_ of his wife, and she found herself inwardly grati- 


: Bowe learned how vain had been her 


nd’s endeavors, though she immediately 
herself for the selfishness which prompted 


her to rejoice. 


Several days passed, and still. Leila Was 0 
petted inmate of Mr. ‘Walton’s dwelling. By 
every, method he had endeavored to obtain a 
knowle ‘ge of her’ parentage, but-in vain. Da- 
‘ring the short period he had known Leila she 
had become unaccountably dear to him, and it 
“was with a very willing heart that he at last 
7 to the pleadings of his wife, and gon- 

to adopt her. It next became the united 
at the child of their adoption 
as her own parents, for 


should. re; 


they feared, rite knew the truth, that it might 


cause her much ness in after years. To 

gratify this wish they resolved to retire from the 
scene of their present associations, anda beau- 
tiful residence upon the banks of the H 

purchased, whither they immediately rémoved. 
_ Here they lived for some years in comparative 
retirement, Yisited by but few of their former 
friends, and those few bound never to divulge 
to Leila the secret of her history. 

And now, kind reader, let me take the liberty 
of passing over a period of sixteen years, and 


. 


-in mind. 





then we will again visit the dwelling of the 


Waltons. 


In. her eighteenth year, Leila Walton was'in 2 
the fall possession of all that beauty of which . 


her early childhood had given promise; and if 
she was lovely in ‘person, especially so was she 


selves well repaid for the untiring tenderness 
with which they had ever regarded her. 


ceptible of the finest sympathies. 
might have been accused of pride—but this was 
seldom observable, and took its origin in the 
extremé sénsitiveness of her spirit. ~ Perhaps 


her adopted. parents had judged rightly whens) 
they deemed it. best to conceal from her that e 


she was not in reality their child. 

The health of Mr. Walton had of: late been 
rather feeble, and. the physician recommending 
change of-air and scene, for the two fold purpose 
of benefiting himself’ and gratifying Leila, he 
selected Newport as his place of. residence for 
the. ensuing summer, and thither, accompanied 
by his family, accordingly. repaired. It. was 
Leila’s first introduction to gay-society, and she 
hailed it with proportionate; delight. At this 
fashionable: watering place she soon. became, 
though unconsciously, a belle—her beauty and 
reputation. as an heiress would have given her 
claims to belle-dom, even had she possessed no 
inward attractions, But. there were many also 
‘whom the sweetness and nobleness of her cha- 
racter won as friends, and: among these was 2 
Mrs. Nelson, who seemed to have: taken an 
especial fancy to Leila. . Mrs.Nelson was a 
young southern lady who had come to the north 
on a visit to some friends, and was advised to 
try the: effect of sea air and bathing for her little 
boy, a’child of three yéars, whose health was 
extremely delicate. Leila in a short time be- 
come warmly attached to her new friend, whose 
lively disposition and intelJigeut conversation 
both amused and: interested her. Very often 
of an afternoon, while the other ladies were in- 
dulging ina siesta, Leila would take her book 


or work to Mrs. Nelson’s room, and. the two” 
would. read together, or remain in earnest con- 


verse till the setting of the sun warned them it 


was time to dress for supper. Mrs. pep a 


day remarked that Leila bore a strong! 
blance.to a favorite cousin of hers, the di 

of a wealthy planter at the south, who oh 
was soon to stand in a neurer relation: to 
being theiaffianced of her brother, _ This ec 
she said, was now in company with he 

on her way to the north, and they i 





And Mr. and Mrs. Walton in the de- ~ 
votion of their adopted daughter found them. © 


was intelligent and accomplished, the very em- -~ 
bodiment of truth, and possessed of a soul sus) | 
By some she 4 
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remain a short time at Newport. “Sc, dearest 
Léila,” she said in'conclusion, *“you will soon 
have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Evelyn, whom, without knowing, you may 
easily promise to love—for once introduced to 
* her, I de¥¥ any one to withhold ‘their affection 
from so lovely a being; and rest assured I shall 
say the same to my Cousin of you.” =~ 

Leila blushed slightly—and at this moment 
the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Nelson’s 
little boy, who, with’ his attendant, had been 
walking by the -sea-shore, came bounding into 
the room. Leila now laid aside her work, and 
yielding to the pleadings of the child who had 
climbed upon her lap, was soon eloquent with 
the history of marvellous Hop ‘o? my thumb— 
while the boy with ‘his bright; earnest eyes 
riveted upon her face, and his white arm encir- 


cling her neck, Was listening with child-like 


wonder to the’ narrative... With little Charlie 
Nelson Leila had ‘become a decided favorite. 
She possessed a certain charm of ‘manner that 
invariably attracted children toward her, and to 
this was added a fund of entertainment of which 
little folks well know the value. But the heart 
of Charlie Nelson had been completely taken 
captive by the knowledge she evinced of navi- 
gation—which knowledge had been tested by 
the young gentleman while standing one day 
beside Leila upon a certain rock by the shore, 
he had watched her piloting along the water a 
carmine-tinted shell, transformed for ‘the occa- 
sion into a boat, and manned witha crew of 
sea-weeds. Judging from his joyous shouts, 
and the gleeful manner in which he clapped 
his hands, he was well satisfied with this proof 
of Leila’s skill, and from that day forward she 
had not a firmer champion or more devoted 
follower than this same three-year old Master 
Charlie. Indeed so inseparable had the two 
become, that Mrs. Nelson more’ than once 
laughingly threatened to discharge Charlie’s 


nurse, and declared herself absolutely jedlous 


of the attention bestowed upon her little boy. 
Among the crowd of admirers that daily 
thronged around Leila. Walton, there was but 
one to Whom she had given a serious thought— 
and that favored one was Mr. Willard Gardner, 
@ young gentleman who had originally ‘resided 
at the south, but had disposed of his pr 
there, and was now doing a prosperous so id 
ih New York, He was an intimate acquain- 
tance) of Mrs. Nelson’s, but Leila had known 
him some months previous to her sojourn at 
Newport. She had met him out frequently, 
and felt'a decided preference to his society; 
and Mrs. Nelson — often noticed her changing 
cheek when Gardner approached, ‘and remarked 
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it with secret joy too, for there was no-one to 
whom she would more willingly have given her 
pet, or whom she considered so. worthy of her 
as Willard Gardner. 

One afternoon Leila bad just returned from a 
walk with Gardner, dnd with a flushed cheek, 
yet face beaming with happiness, shé soughi 
her mother for the purpose of ‘communicating 
some intelligence to her. Mrs. Walton was not 
in her own room. She had gone to tlie saloon, 
and there meeting with an acquaintance of her! 
younger day3, whom she had not beheld for 
many yearsy had been detained longer than she" 
had expected. After awaiting her mother’s aj~ 
pearance for some time, Leila proceeded-to the 
saloon where she found Mrs. Walton still-con- 
versing with the strange lady, and unwilling to 
disturb them she took a seat behind her mother, 
deeming that they were aware of her close proxi- 
mity, though in feality her entrance had not been 
observed. For some time she was a silent lis- 
tener, but suddenly she started, her face assumed 
a deathly paleness, while an expression of ‘deep 
agony rested upon it; and softly rising from her 
seat she glided noiselessly from the room. 

An hour afterward, surprised at her daughter’s 
non-appearance, Mrs. Walton proceeded to the 
young girl’s apartment, and there upon a couch, 
her face buried in the pillows, she found Leila. 
She neither moved nor spoke as her mother 
approached, and deeming that she slept, Mri. 
Walton seized her hand and called her by 
name. With a slight shudder. Leila drew her 
hand away, and as she slowly raised her head, 
her eyes rested for an instant on her mother’s 
face, and the latter was struck with the wild- 
ness of their expression. 

“Leila,” she said in a tone of alarm, “are 
you ill, or has anything occurred to aa nd 
you?” P 

“Qh! mother,” murmured the young girhin 
a broken tone, “it is fearful indeed to: apace 
that I am not your child !’? 

*¢Leila!?? exclaimed Mrs. Waiton, while her 
cheek grew ashy pale, and her voice was full of 
anguish, * Leila—what mean you ?” 

** And do you not divine my meaning?” she’ 
returned wildly—can you deny that I have 
noright to call you mother? Oh, it was cruel, 
cruel, to deceive me thus!” eo hy 

In an instant Mrs. Walton surmised that Leila 
had been an auditor to what had passed between 
herself and her old acquaintance. ‘Theit conver- 
sation had been concerning her adopted daughter, 
the lady having been familiar with the cireum-~- 
stances of her adoption, though she had that day 
at her friend’s wish promised ‘never to disclose 
the truth, 
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Overcome by the thought thet Leila had over- 
heard all, and startled..at her reproach, Mrs. 
Walton stood gazing. pale. and speechless upon 
her adopted daughter. At length a burst of 
tears.came to her relief; and sinking upon the 
nearest seat, she wept.almost convulsively. The 
sight of that grief aroused Leila, and throwing 
herself at her mother’s feet, she, besught for- 
giveness for the words she had spokeu. 

¢ Fell me all, dear mother,”’ said Leila, as a 
few minutes after she sat beside that lady, while 
she clasped her hand and looked sadly into her 
face, ¢ tell me all—everything—for there is much 
that I would have explained.” 

Mrs. Walton then related to. Leila the parti- 
culars of her history. The young girl listened 
with eager interest, but when the tale was con- 
cluded she turned away, ar: covering her face 
with: her hands remained for some time in silent 
meditation. When she #2zain raised her head 
there was a deep flush upon her cheek, and her 
countenance bore marks of a painful struggle 
within. 

**T-am then an outcast,” she said in a hollow 
voice—‘the -brand of infamy perchance rests 
upon my name !?? 

Nay, Leila, think not thus,” replied Mrs. 
Walton. soothingly, ‘‘we, have no means of 
judging concerning your birth, but rest assured 
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the world shall never know you as other than 


my child.” 
. There was a pause of a few.seconds, and then 
lowneast eyes Leila again spoke. 

“A few) houts ago, dearest mother, I was 
hastening to your side to breathe into your ear 
the tale. of my happiness, for Willard Gardner 
this day sought me as his wife, and little dream- 
ing. of what I hhavesince learned, I gave my 

at. But 2ow,-mother, I cannot and will 
not wed him—and I would have you go to him 
and repeating my, history, tell him it: is my 
earnest, wish that he will endeayor to forget 
me.”? 
** Leila!”? exclaimed ‘Mis. Walton, ‘surely 
you will.not thus cast away your happiness!’ 

“I am resolved, mother. Never will I unite 
my fate with Willard Gardner’s while aught of 
mystery rests upon my birth.” 

*¢If he loves you truly, Leila, no consideration 
whatever will tempt him to give you up. You 
know not your own value, dearest,” and Mrs. 
Walton drew her adopted child toward her, and 
‘tenderly kissed her forehead. 

Bat you will see him, mother—you will tell 
him my resolation, will you not? If not,’ for 
she saw that her companion hesitated, “I must 
go to him myself and relate the tale,even though 
imy heart should break with the effort.’?’ There 
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told me you, were going to die, 
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was again a wildness in her manner that alarmed 
Mrs. Walton, and in order to soothe her she was 
obliged. to make the promise, 

Leila Walton did not appear that evening 
in the assembled company, and, she was sadly 
missed. . Gardner too was absent, and some 
young gentlemen who went to his apartment, 
knocked long without receiving an answer, and 
were at-last obliged to return: to.the saloon, 
though they vowed there was a light in his 
room, and _ that consequently he must be there, 

The following morning every one wes sur- 
prised and saddened at the intelligence thi Leila 
Walton was dangerously ill. A fever had seized 
upon her brain, and through the whole of that 
long night she raved continually of the proceed- 
ings. of the. previous hours.. With: feelings of 
agony her adopted parents watched beside her 
bed; and more than once the fearful thought 
stole across: their minds that they. were perhaps 
destined to lose this, their beautiful heart-idol, 

For several: days Leila. continued in a very 
precarious state, and at length it was said that 
she cculd not possibly survive many hours, A 
general gloom had settled over the spiri.s of the 
gay cirele of which she had so letely been the 
light, for every heart mourned ‘at the thoight 
that one so beautiful and belove.'mu « puss so 
soon away from earth. 

But she did not die. To the surprise of the 
physician a favorable change in her disorder 
became suddenly perceptible, and she gradually 
grew convalescent. 

Mrs.-Nelson was the first.one who hastened to 
congratulate Leila on her recovery, and Charlie 
who had promised to be very quiet if he could 
omly see, his favorite and kiss her once—just 
once, came with her; but no sooner had he cast 
his eyes upon that pale face and emaciated form 
than forgetting his promise, he sprang toward 
her and burst into tears. ** They would not let 
me come.to you before,”? he sobbed, “and they 
But you will 
not die—though your face is very thin and white 
—you will not let them put you away down in 
the dark. pit-hole—will you, Leila, my Leila?” 

Alarmed lest his violence should produce an 
injurious effect upon the sick girl, Mrs. Nelson 
would fain have expelled the boy from the room, 
but he clung closely to Leila, who begged that 
he might be allowed to remain with her. 

Days passed, and the young invalid continued 
gradually to regain strength, yet her cheek was 
still very pale, and it had lost its former joyous 
expression. She would sometimes remain for 
hours buried in thought, and when roused from 
her revery by Mrs. Walton, she would raise her 
eyes tearfully and sadly to the latter’s face, 
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One morning, Charlie Nélson came: tripping 
softly into the room with a bunch of flowers, 
which he said he had begged from mamma for 
dear Leila, and in his hand he also held a note 
for her, accompanied by a desire that it’should 
be read immediately. The maiden’s cheek grew 
crimson, and then pale again as she read, and 
when she had finished, seizing a pen, she hur- 
riedly wrote a few lines upou a slip of paper, 
and handing it to Charlie, bade him take it to 
Willard Gardner. 

Half an hour afterward there was'a low knock 
at the-door of Leila’s sitting-room, and the next 
moment Gardner entered, and springing to her 
side gazed eagerly into her face, while tender, 
passionate, pleading wcrds fell from his lips. 


The young girl heard him with deep emotion, ° 


yet unalterable determination, and when he at 
length left her there was an expression of hope- 


less anguish upon his face, and hastening to his ° 
own room, he remained there in solitude for > 


many hours. 

In another week our heroine was sufficiently 
recovere' to venture once more into the saloon. 
Fain would she have still courted retirement, 
but to this Mrs. Walton would not consent; 
they were to remain but a few days longer at 
Newport, and while there she insisted upon 
having her mingle with society. Leila was 
affectionately welcomed by her host of friends 
who seemed greatly rejoiced at her appearance 
among them!—but everybody noticed that she 
was greatly changed, and that her flow of spirits 
was. entirely gone. Little dreaming that the 


lovely heiress could have any cause for despon- 


dency, they attributed it entirely to her late 
illness, and doubted not but that time would 
restore her gaiety, and bring back the joyous 
smile to her face, as well as the rose to her 
cheek. 

*T have some news to Give you,”? whispered 
Mrs. Nelson to Leila, on the first morning of 
the latter’s emancipation from the sick room, 
“my uncle and cousin, of whom I have so often 
spoken, arrived here a few hours ago, and I 
hope very soon to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to Evelyn.” 

Her gentle friend expressed ‘herself pleased 
at the intelligence, and just then Mrs. Nelson 


was)summoned out of the apartment, and Leila, 


sprang hastily toward Charlie, who seemed to 
be in great distress, some of the’company having 
unintentionally trodden upon and ruined some 
beautiful shells given him a few moments pre- 
vious. While she was. endeavoring .to console 
him for the loss of his pretty playthings, a re- 
markably distinguished looking gentleman en-~ 
tered the saloon, accompanied by a young lady. 
16° 





The first object that met their view was our a 


heroine kneeling beside her little friend; and 
no sooner had the gentleman glanced upon her 
face than he seemed moved by some sudden 
emotion, and spoke a few sentences hurriedly 
to his fair companion. A shadow crossed her 
brow, and her eyes rested earnestly and mourn- 
fully upon the countenance of Léila, who for 
some time was utterly unconsciuus of the atten- 
tion with which she was regarded. But a hasty 
exclamation from Charlie at last caused her sud- 
denly to look up, while the little boy bounded to 
; the new comers, and caught the hand of the lady, 
} exclaiming, cousin Evy! cousin Evy! oh! I’m 
so glad to'see you again.” 

At that instant Mrs. Nelson again appeared 
and hastened toward her.relatives, for such in- 
; deed they were. To thé low inquiry of her 
uncle, Mr. Elliott, concerning the namie of the 
young girl who had just attracted his notice, 

she immediately gave the required information, 
; and requested leave to introduce her friend. 
> Her cousin in reply gave an eager assenty 
; but her uncle turned abruptly away, while ‘his 
daughter whispered a few words in Mrs..Nel- 
; son’s ear.. A moment after the two ladies stood 
; beside Leila, who was well prepared to regard 
} Miss Elliott with interest. An acquaimtance 
’ was soon formed between them, and when an 
} hour had elapsed ‘they still sat side by side, 
while it seemed to each as though she had 
known the other for years;,and when at length 
they separated, it was with a mutually.expres- 
sed wish that ‘they might become friends. 

The following day Miss Elliott was walk- 
ing with Willard Gardner upon the sea-shore. 
’ Gardner had known Evelyn from childhood : 
her father had been bis guardian, and he, had 
ever looked upon her in the light of a sister. 
He had, therefore, gladly welcomed her to 
Newport, and sought the first opportunity of 
monopolizing her society. 

*¢ And where is your father to-day, fair lady 2?” 
asked Gardner, when his enquiries about old 
friends and associations had been. completely 
satisfied—* methinks he is not so devoted: 
knight as he used to be, for I have missed h 
from your side for the last twenty-four bours— 
an undreamed of occurrence in days of yore, 
But perchance the bright eyes around him’have 
dazzled his senses, and caused his hitherto un- 
impressible heart to become a worshipper at 
the shrine of Cupid ?”’ 

«Nay, Willard, you surely must know my 
father better,” replied Miss Elliott, while her 
countenance assumed a grave and thoughtful 


look, **the memory of my mother is —— 
too. sacred ever to admit of @ 's 
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Recollections associated with her, so early lost, 
so deeply mourned; have since our arrival. here 
cast a gloom over his spirits, and rendered him 
unable to mix with the gay and busy throng. It 
has been thus with him since yesterday, when 
he first beheld Miss Walton, whose strange simi- 
larity to my departed mother has again brought 
her forcibly to mind, and revived the remem- 
branee of a painful event connected with her 
death.”? . 

‘To what do you allude??? was Gardner’s 
quéry in a tone of surprise. 

Can it be that you have never heard of what ; 
I-speak? Do you not know that I once had a 
sister—a twin sister—who disappeared from our 
parent’s roof very suddenly and mysteriously ?”’ 

* No,” replied het. companion, his interest now 
thoroughly aroused, “but pray explain yourself ; 
Evelyn.”? 

‘It was many years ago that the dccurrence 
to which I refer took place. My parents had ° 
one evening retired to rest, leaving myself and ° 
sister, then scarcely two years old, asleep in ° 
the’ nursery, under the care of an attendant who ; 


had taken charge of us from our earliest infancy. ; 


eee 











At an early hour the succeeding morning, my ° 
mother awoke-and proceeded immediately to the ; 
room ‘where she’ had left her children. ‘Softly 


she bent over their couch, and what. was her 
surprise upon beholding-but one of her babes, ; 
while the space allotted to the other was vacant! } 
With feelings of alarm she hastily aroused the 
nurse, who to all her inquiries could only an- 
swer that the last shé had seen of’ the child, it ° 
was slumbering upon its conch. My father was 3 
instantly summoned, and gave orders that the 
house and grounds should be well searched. 
This-was directly done, but in vain; there were 
no signs of the missing child. What to think 
my parents knew not—they had no suspicion 
of the nurse, and could only suppose that their 
little one had been stolen away for some evil 
purpose: And when days and weeks passed, 
and all efforts toward discovering ‘her were 
fruitless, they gave themselves up to despair. 
My'mother could not recover from the effects 
of the blow. The thought that though’ her 
child ‘still lived, she must never more behold 
it—that it was in the power of strangers, who 
would’ perhaps ‘treat it ‘with harshness and 
cruelty, was insupportable, and the excitement 
which agitated her delicate frame caused the 
rupture of a blood-vessel, and after lingering 
three’ months ina weak and hopeless state, she 
at last expired. 
“®For’a long time, overwhelmed with grief, 
‘father avoided all society-and though he 
at | began ‘to’ feel: more resigned: to the 
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loss of his wife, the mystery that enveloped 
his child’s fate preyed deeply upon his spints. 
Even now, though so many years have passed 
since her disappearance, the least. thing that 
reminds: him of it possesses power to cause a 
relapse of despondency. Miss Walton’s coun- 
tenance affected him much, for there is upon it 
an expression of sadness such as my mother’s 
wore after the loss of her little one. -And what 
is stranger still, her name is Leila, which’ was 
that of my sister.”’ 

Willard Gardner had seemed greatly agitated 
during this brief narrative, and when Miss Elliott 
had finished he said, endeavoring to master his 
emotion. : 

**Have you no means, Evelyn, which, should 
you ever come in contact with your sister, would 
lead'to a recognition ?”? 

*‘ Alas! Willard—none. At the time of her 
disappearance 4 little dress of black velvet and 
a small chain of gold, of which I have the coun- 
terpart, were missed, and it was conjectured 
that the one who stole the child had also taken 
these: »but if so, should my sister still live, she 
does not perhaps retain them, for they were 
doubtless long since destroyed to prevent any 
chance of her discovery.” 

Again Gardner’s countenance betrayed emo- 
tion, though his companion was. too much oc- 
cupied with her own sad thoughts to observe 
it. The last words of Miss Elliott had indeed 
given him a clue to Leila’s connections, and he 
felt assured that she could be no other than the 
sister of the fair girl who now leaned upon his 
arm. And at that thought what a thrill of un- 
speakable happiness stole over that manly heart! 
Yet he dreaded the task of confessing his know- 
ledge to his gentle companion, fearing lest the 
sudden tidings might produce evil results. Yet 
the words must be spoken: and when he had 
sufficiently composed his mind, turning to Miss 
Elliott he said— 

«Evelyn, do not be agitated at what I say. 
But the dress and gold chain of which you have 
just spoken, are in the possession of the adopted 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walton.” 

**Their adopted daugliter! What mean you, 
Willard? They have but ove child!” 

“ And. that child;dear Evelyn—nay, be not 





‘thus agitated—that child is Leila—your sister.” 


As Gardner uttered the last sentence a deadly 
pallor overspread the face of Evelyn Elliott—she 
staggered backward and would have fallen to 


‘the earth; but for the timely support of her 


companion. By a strong effort she recalled 
her fast. fleeting senses, and in a few moments 
was sufficiently recovered to listen to the ex- 
planation which Gardner was now eager to 
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repeat, and which he had himself learned from 
Mrs. Walton. 

** And Leila is really my sister!’? exclaimed 
Evelyn, when she had heard enough to convince 
herself of the truth of her words, * bright, beau- 
tiful Leila! Oh, let me go to her—let me imme- 
diately confide to her this joyful intelligence.” 

“Be not thus hasty, Evelyn. Leila is still 
weak from the effects of her late severe indis- 
position, and the information must be given 
very cautiously. Rather let us first seek your 
father and her adopted parents, and they may 
perhaps assist us in devising some means of 
imparting the news gently to her.” 

How Mr. Walton and his wife bore the unex- 
pected tidings—and the emotions of Mr. Elliott 
upon the unlooked-for recovery of his long lost 
daughter, I shall not attempt to describe. »The 
duty of acquainting Leila with all that.had trans- 
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és My chain!’ was Leila’s exclamation, and 
a slight flush rose to her brow, while she drew 
forth a gold chain of exquisite workmanship— 
*‘ where did you get it, Evelyn?” 

** Nay, but are you quite sure it belongs to you? 
Look at this, dear Leila,” and Miss Elliott pointed 
to the clasp on which was inscribed, *¢ A birth-day 
gift to Evelyn, June 18—” 

Leila read it with deep amazement; then in 
an instant a thought flashed upon her mind—a 
thought so overpowering that for a moment her 
brain grew confused, end she had no power to 
speak. But at length with some difficulty she 
gasped forth— 

“Evelyn, answer me—answer me a single 
question—had you ever a sister?” 

“Leila, dear Leila, my own twin sister!’ 
exclaimed Miss Elliott, unable longer to wear 
the mask imposed upon her, and clasping her 


pired devolved upon Evelyn, who immediately { sister in her arms, she poured forth a torrent of 


hastened to the young girl’s apartment, Several 
times she knocked softly at the door, but receiving 
no answer concluded to enter. Leila'was seated 


by the window. Her head leaned peasively upon ; ; 


tender, glowing words of affection. But Leila 
heard them not—a suffocating sensation stole 
gradually over her spirit, her eyes closed, and 
ere Evelyn was aware of it, she clasped a sense- 


her hand, and she was evidently absorbed in a less though precious burden. to her heart. 


deep revery—but as her visitor advanced she 
raised her eyes, and the next. instant sprang 
eagerly to her side. 

“Dear Miss Elliott—how kind you were to 
think of me! I have felt very lonely this after- 
noon, and am so glad that-you have come,” she 
exclaimed, as she drew the young lady toward 
her, and affectionately kissed her cheek, 

‘IT have accepted your invitation very soon, 
have I not 7”? said Miss Elliott, ‘* but I was very 
anxious to see you again, so you must excuse 
my boldness.” 

‘No, I shall not—for if I did, J in return 
should be obliged to ask yowr pardon for pre- 
suming to love you as I do,’’ replied Leila, with 
more animation tlian she had for a long time 
evinced, ‘for you must know,” she continued 
in a tone of extreme tenderness, while she softly 
encircled Evelyn with her arm—*‘ that though 
we have been acquainted for so short a. period, 
I love you very dearly, and hope you will allow 
me to be your friend.” 

‘ My sister rather !?? exclaimed Evelyn, forget- 
ting in the excitenient of tle moment the.caution 
necessary ; but instantly recollecting herself. she 
added, “yes, darling, we will henceforthybe as 
sisters, will we not?” And Leila warmly re- 
turned the embrace of her new friend, little sus- 
pecting the deep feeling that prompted it. 

“T have something to show you, dearest 
Leila,” said Evelyn, as. they were conversing; 
and as she spoke she placed a small box im her 
companion’s hand. 





When Leila returned to consciousness, she 
was reclining upon her couch, and her adopted 
parents were stationed near, while bending over 
her and gazing earnestly into her face, was Mr. 
Elliott, her father. A scarcely audible excla- 
mation burst from the young girl’s lips, and 
in another moment she lay sobbing upon her 
newly-found parent’s. bosom. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Elliott and his 
daughters, accompanied by Willard Gardner, 
Mrs. Nelson, and as a matter of course, Master 
Charlie, left Newport for the residetece of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walton, who refused to part with the 
child of their adoption till the day appointed for 
her marriage with Gardner. And that day, as 
the reader may imagine, arfived vend soon. The 
sun shone as brightly as any bride’. s heart could 
wish—and ‘never did bride look lovelier or hap- 
pier than sweet Leila Elliott. 

More than a twelvemonth after Leila’s mar- 
riage, from the dying confession “of a person, 
who for many years had been employed upon 
one of Mr. Elliott’s plantations, it was disco- 
vered that he was the principal one concerned 
in the abduction of Leila from the home of her 
infancy, having committed the act from motives 
of resentment, for imagined slights, inflicted 
upon him by Mr. Elliott. He had the child 
secretly conveyed to Philadelphia, and being 
acquainted with Mr. Walton’s reputation for 
benevolence, gave ordets for her to be left at 
his dwelling in the manner already made known 
to the reader. 
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THE HUMMING BIRD. 


BY H. J.«. BOWLES. 





Liz a blossom from the trees, 
Floating in the summer breeze, 
‘Swiltly flies the bird of spring, 
On his purple colored wing. 







Sweetly pass his sunny hours, 
Hamming round the laughing flow’rs, 
And at evening’s purple close, 
‘When the pearly dew-drop flows, 
Nestling in a tulip’s leaves, 

Rocked to slumber by the breeze, 

Or when morning’s early dawn 
Pours its blushes o’er the lawn, 
Every dew-drop drinking up 

From the silver-lily’s cup. 


Oh! how beautiful he springs 
With the sunshine on his wings, 
Like the vision hope supplies, 
Fainter, dearer as it flies. 

: Breathing now the rich perfume 

ap Where the softest flow’refs bloom, 
Shaking from the tender stems, 
Fresh with dew, a shower of gems, 
And at noontide’s sultry hour 
Fluttering in some secret bow’r. 



















Where the foliage of the vines 
Round the purple cluster twines, 
Let us mark those azure eyes 
Ever changing as he flies. 
Ag See, the little rogue is coming, © 
* .- Listen! how his wings are hamming! 
Now he leans his head to rest 
“On that blushing rose’s breast. 
_...s Here secluded let us spy 
__» +» Through the leaves, his shining eye; 
Let,us watch each lovely hue 
Nature’s magic. pencil drew, 
All his plumage bright to deck, 
Glossy wings and purple neck! 
Tints beyond the pencil’s reach, 
Tints v can never teach, 
One would think the flow’rs of spring 
Thus had decked their little king. 
Early primrose—violet blue, 
Hyacinth with purple hue, 
All their tributes rich-and rare, 
Nature’s hand has mingled there. 
Now he leaves his rosy bed, © 
’ Now his slender-wings are spread, 
’ Soaring fast through vale and dell,. - 
Bird of Beauty,.fare thee well. 


Oh! what things of beauteous birth 
God has seattered.o’er the earth. 
Nature all his works displays, 
Robed in beauty, tuned for praise ; 

~ Flow’r and bird, and blossomed heath, 
Streams that flow—the Summer’s breath, 
All that’s fair, and pure, and bright, 

In their Maker’s praise unite. 




























JUST MARRIED. 
BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


*DinneR not ready yet!’ said Frederick 
Wharton, in a slight tone of vexation, as he 
came home hurried to hismeal. ‘ How often 
have I told you, my dear, that purictuality is 
all important to a business man.’? 

Frederick had been married about six months 
to the wife of his choice, and as yet not a cloud 
had ‘arisen to darken their happiness even for a 
moment.’ But now, the tone in which he spoke 
brought the tears to Ellen’s eyes, for there was 
vexation, and, she thought, reproach in the ac- 
cent... She turned away, ostensibly to go into 
the kitchen to hasten the meal, but really to 
hide her emotion, 

Ina few minutes the dinner was served, and 
Frederick, being in a very great hurry, ate so 
fast, and was so much occupied in thinking of 
his biasiness, that he did not notice the con- 
strained manner of his wife. As soon as lie 
had swallowed a few mouthfuls, he rose and 
taking his hat, hastened back to his store. 

The moment the door closed after him Ellen 
burst into tears. Naturally of a very sensitive 
disposition, she still dwelt on the tone’of re- 
proach in which her husband spoke, and this 
idea coloring all her thoughts, she attributed his 
silence during the meal to anger. But she was 
sens'ble of having done nothing to merit reproof, 
for the butcher had sent home tlie beef only a 
few minutes before her husband’s arrival,-and 
this‘she would have explained to him if she had 
not felt embarrassed and hurt by his tone of 
vexation. The more she thought on’ the sub- 


ject, the more convinced she was of the injustice 


done her : and her pride rebelled at this. 

When-Frederick came home at night he was 
wearied, both physically and mentally, with a 
day of hard labor, and he longed for the soothing 
repose of awife’s society. He had quite forgot- 
ten the incident at dinner: indeed his remark 
had passed from his mind almost the instant it 
was made, and had it not, the engrossing cha- 
racter of his business. would have soon driven it 
thence. How was he surprised then to witness 
the constrained manner in which his wife met 
him, “He saw at once that something was 
wrong. 
«© Aye you sick, my dear?” he said. 

**No.” 

“Something I am. sure is the. matter with 
you.” . 

There is nothing.” 

You can’t deceive me, Ellen:—have youa 
head-ache ?”? 
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“Is anything the. matter with the servants? 
They are not going to leave??? 

“No.” 

“But something has happened,” said Frede- 
rick, convinced that he was ri,ht, for he saw 
Ellen had been weeping, ‘‘now; my dear, tell 
me frankly, what is it?’?. And-he put. his.arm 
around his wife, 

But Ellen, strong in her sense of injustice and 
misled by false pride, was sileni, and she said at 
last, as she unloosed her husband’s arms, 

“Nothing whatever is the matter’? 

The positive tone in which this was spoken, put 
an end to the conversation; but Frederick was 
not convinced. Had he! known. the truth ‘he 
would instantly have asked his wife to forgive 
his hasty words, assuring her, at the same time, 
that nothing of reproach was intended, He sat 
down and Ellen took up her needle. When 
supper was ready his wife still, maintained her 
constraint and silence. The evening passed in 
the same unpleasant manner. Ellen sewed in- 
dustriously, answering shortly to her husband’s 
questions, and never raising her eyes to his face. 
This was so different from her usual free.and 
happy demeanor that. Frederick was more than 
ever convinced there was something wrong, and 
began finally to suspect that he was the cause 
of it. At length he laid down his hook, which 
he.had taken up in self-defence, and said, 

“ Now, Ellen, tell me!—what have I done to 
offend you ?”? 

She did not raise her eyes, but. the. color 
deepened on her cheek, and she said, 

There is nothing the matter with me.’? 

Frederick took up his bock again with an air 
of vexation, for he-began to feel angry at this 
withholding of confidence, But he could not 
read, After a few minutes he addressed his 
wife again. i 

“My dear, I know that something is,the mat- 
ter. You are sick, or I-have offended you; in 
either case you ought to tell me. I entreat you 
to be frank. If I have said, or done anything 
to hurt your feelings, it was unintentionally. 
You onght, indeed you ought to know I would 
not do such a thing.’”” 

He spoke so earnestly, so kindly that the tears 
began to flow from Ellen’s eyes. His words 
eompelled her to exonerate him from blame, 
and had Ellen consulted the first instinct of her 

heart, she would have thrown herself into her 
husband’s arms and confessed what it was 
that. had pained. her, . But Ellen “was. not 
faultless : pride was her foible ; and, beginning. 
now to think that she had been very foolish to 
get angry and continue so all the evening, she 
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was really ashameg to tell the cause of her con- 
strained manner. Frederick, however, tenderly 
soothing her, sought still to win her secret. 

“It is nothing,’’ she said, “‘I have been very 
foolish,’? 

** But it was something,”? he said persever- 
ingly, “or else, why these tears ?? 

‘Oh! I am nervous, that is all,)? 

‘Ellen,’ said Frederick seriously, “ this.is not 
just. It is very evident that I have offended you 
in some way, and you refuse to tell me how; If 
I knew what I had done, I could avoid doing so 
again, for I really am ignorant, of it now, and 
must have done it unconsciously. If so, 1 may 
do, or say the same thing to-morrow, and be 
innocent all the time. Now, your happiness is 
dearer to me than:my own. Sometimes, know, 
our. sex will say things which jar on the. more 
delicately strung heart of woman: it is a jest 
sometimes, and again only .the tone we use. 
Often a man, harrassed by business, and inter- 
rupted in his thoughts, will speak sharply, but 
withoyt. knowing he does. so, Have I done 
this 2???. 

But notwithstanding all Frederick;could say, 
his wife refused to reveal the.cause of her teare, 
and endeavored to evade his inquiries. “Her per- 
tinacity led him to think the affair was more 
serious than he had at first supposed... He was 
uncomfortable, hurt, and at last piqued; foi he 
thought there could be no good reason to con- 
ceal the offence. At last he resumed his book, 
but the constraint still continued, and was now 
as much on his side as on Ellen’s. 

The next day came with no decrease of the un~ 
comfortable feelings existing between thé hus- 
band and wife. Frederick ate his breakfast in 
almost total silence, and went abroad. 

All that. morning Ellen was. restless and un- 
happy. She could not fix herself to any oecu- 
pation, but wandered about the house, out of 
humor with herself, with the «servants, with 
everything. A dozen times she resolved ‘to tell 
her husband the cause of yesterday’s anger; but 
the whole affair appeared so foolish to her now 
that as often she shrank from the task. She 
felt that Frederick was now really vexed at 
her, but what could she do? Every time she 
thought of telling him the truth, she blushed 
with shame, for her anger seemed so childish. 

Frederick, too, spent an unhappy morning. 
He was hurt at his wife’s refusal of her.confi- 
dence, and kept taxing his memory to.recollect 
what he had said to offend her. - But he could 
remember nothing until his return to dinner, 
when, as he entered the dining-room, his re- 
mark of yesterdey recurred to him, and with it 
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the origin of the whole difficulty: He instantly 
referred to his wife, and Ellen’s: embarrassed 
manner satisfied him he was Tight. : 

But how ‘could that offend-you?) Yet, I 
will not ask. Iwas wrong to speak so hastily, 
though, believe me, I never —— of <n 
ing you.” 

“Oh! it was very foolish; and let us say no 
more ‘about it,” sai} Ellen, hiding her face on 
her husband’s shoulder. 

** But, my dear, you should: have told me the 
cause of my offence last night; for, if you had, 
nearly a whole day’s unhappiness would have 
been spared me.” 

«T know I ought, bat I could not bring myself 
to do so: the whole matter seemed so childish to 
mé, when I found that you really meant nothing 
by your words. . And then you. grew angry at 
me!?? f : 

**I did feel your refusal to confide the cause 
of your sorrow; for whether I, or another was 
the origin of it, I thought I ought to know it. 
Do, in future, dearest, confide everything in me: 
you see how unhappy the want of it has made 
us both! Had you yesterday at dinner told me 
what I had done, twenty-four hours of mutual 
misery would have been avoided.”’ 

‘We have learned a lesson, and will have 
this confidence, in future,” said Ellen, ‘TIT will 
never allow a trifle to come between us and 
happiness again.” 

Nor I,” said her husband: and the promise, 
thus mutually given, was kept. Nowhere, in 
consequence, is there’a happier couple than 
giicn and Frederick. 

Te would appear, at first, to be incredible, yet 
experience proves that disagreement i in the mar- 
ried relation generally has its origin in some 
trifle. ‘Well does the poet say: 


7H “ Alas! how light a thing will move 
Dissension between hearts that love!” 


DECEMBER. 


BY MES. Bs. F. THOMAS. 


Now see December, weak old man, 
Palgied and tottering he, 

Wi in, shrill vanes and shaking hand, 
Come begging o’er the lea! 


His children one by. one have died} 

” Fair Spring and Summer mild, 

And Autumn, with her golden hair, 
His last, hisdearest child! 


He’ begs alms, he, begs for warmth, 
‘ee at every door. 
In’ Fine On New Year’s morn they find 
A corpse upon the moor. 





WAHLOWA. 
BY MISS ANNE WHARTON. 


Mayy persons: prompted by other motives 
than those of’ religion, joined the Pilgrims and 
aceompanied them to America.’ Among these 
adventurers were two families united by the 
closest bonds of affection. Walter Douglass and 
William’ Mornton were friends from. their youth 
—they had married sisters, and thus strength- 
ened the ties which bound them; the former 
was the father of a large family, the latter a 
widower with but‘one child, the loved and only: 
solace of his old age. Eva Mornton was not yet 
eighteen, and was as lovely a being as the sun 
ever ‘smiléd upon; one there was who thought 
her the loveliest; this was her eousin, William 
Douglass, 'a youth some three years older than 
herself; brave, gencrous and high-spirited, with 
a face and form that many a gallant might envy, 
and eyes that glanced with a variety of meanings 
whenever they encountered the downcast ones 
of his cousin Eva. ~ 

The sufferings of the early settlers are well 
known—numbers perished daily by famine and 
disease. Skirmishes with the Indians were fre- 
quent; but in justice to the latter it is acknow- 
ledged that they were seldom the. aggressors. 
Traitors of the English cruelly sought them. out, 
attacked and pursued them, and if taken they 
were inhumanly tortured. 

_It was a clear and brilliant evening in the 
early spring, the last beam of sunset yet lin- 
gered amid the foliage of the forest trees, ting- 
ing the leaves with burnished gold; -dimly in 
the distance was seen the cluster of rude habi- 
tations, that formed the settlement of New 
Plymouth, whilst the solitary spire that rose 
above the roofs, showed where they had. “ built 
a tabernacle in the wilderness,”’ and offered up 
their prayers amid the silence and sublimity of 
nature. At some distance from the rest stood 
a dwelling, built in the same rude manner, 
though: larger and. more commodious than the 
others; a vine of wild honeysuckle was trained 
over the rudely formed porch, and scattered its 
sweet fragrance to the evening breeze. Within 
thie porch stood ‘a girl of some eighteen sum- 
mers, her eyes’bent thoughtfully on the ground; 
by he¥ side was a youth gazing intently on her; 
after a long silence he spoke, 

« Eva,” he said, “you are thinking of England 
—of your home.” 

She looked in-his face with a thoughtful smile, 
as she answered, *‘I do not regret England; and 
William, is not this now my home?” — 

As she spoke, the sound of horses feet struck 
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upon their ears, and immediately after an Indian 
female rushed from the forest and sank insensible 
before. them. Douglass raised her up and con- 
veyed her into the house; whilst Eva applied the 
usual restoratives; at length the fugitive reco- 
vered, and. starting up stared wildly around her 
—after a moment, seemingly comprehending her 
situation, she turned calmly toward her cumpa- 
nions and said in very;good English— 

“You ‘have saved. Wahlowa, and she thanks 
you; is she now free to goin peace? Darkness 
is upon the forest, and danger. is at rest.” 

* You are free,’’ said Eva, as,she stepped to- 
ward the door, and the Indian springing forward 
was lost in the mazes of the forest, 

Douglass and his cousin needed no explana- 
tion of the scene they had witnessed; a party 
had that morning. gone forth an excursion 
against a few Indians. who en seen in the 
neighborhood. , Wahlowa was evidently one. of 
the fugitives pursued to the verge of the forest 
and had thus found. friends, where nought but 
foes could be expected; the incident soon faded 
from their minds, and Wahlowa was forgotten. 

The settlement for some months had enjoyed 
comparative security ;.the Indians were no longer 
seen in the neighborhood, and hopes were enter- 
tained that they had.abandoned their fruitless 
endeavors to regain their. lost possessions... The 
families of Douglass and Mornton were prepa- 
paring for their departure for England.: They 

_had been induced to settle in the New World by 
the golden promises held forth to them; their 
hopes had been disappointed, and none felt.now 
any regret to leave the land where they had en- 
dured so: many hardships and privations, save 
William Donglass and,Eva, whose young and 
romantic minds. had become attached to. what 
they termed their *¢ forest home.?? 

It was. the Sabbath before their intended de- 
parture, and the small congregation. was col+ 
lected in the rustic chapel, the promise. of the 
Creator seemed there. fulfilled, anda calm and 
holy spirit pervaded those who; were ‘‘ gathered 
together.”” Eva felt a sadness steal over her as 
she thought it was the last time she would ever 
sit beneath that roof,.she would never again 
join her voice with those now ascending to the 
throne of Graée} and when she sang her tones 
were even sweeter than their.wont. There is 
something sublime in the worship of the Creator 
amid the silence of nature; we are alone amid 
His works, the foundations of art are hid from 
our sight, and we seem nearer heaven when the 
things of earth are shut from our gaze. In 
those unsettl d disastrous times every set- 
tler attended divine service armed; staves were 
planted at regular distances around the church, 
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against which every man leaned his rifle before 
entering the house of God; in this manner six 
or eight rifles were supported by one stave, a 
sentinel paced before them, to warn the con- 


gregation. of..any approaching danger. The 
comparative security which the settlement had 
enjoyed rendered these precautions less rigor- 
ously attended to than before, and on the Sab- 
bath alluded to the sentinel stood within the 
porch and joined kis voice with the rest. Sud- 
denly, a loud, fiendish yell rang in the ears of 
the startled worshippers, bright flashes of lame 
burst in at the windows, and the forms of their 
ruthless foes sprang from amid the blaze, like 
demons exulting in the torture they had pre- 
pared :..many, rushed out.but were.cut down 
as they.crossed the threshold,.2 few escaped, 
and..the rest perished in the flames; .shrieks of 
despair ran through the building which so short 
a. time: before had echoed to the voices of adora- 
tion and prayer, and the day which commenced 
in, peace and holiness, ended in massacre, deso- 
lation and death. 

On the first attack of the Indians, Douglass 
had caught Eva in his arms, and rushing through 
the flames gained the open air: he paused a mo- 
ment to take breath, and was again springing 
forward, when a savage yell sounded in his ears, 
and the next moment he lay bleeding and insen- 
sible on the ground, ; When Douglass returned 
to recollection, he found himself in his own 
chamber; well. known forms flitted around him, 
and he was almost tempted to believe all that 
had passed but a dream. His uncle approached 
the bed, Douglass raised himself, and looking 
earnestly in his face,-asked: 

“Where is Eva?”’ 

His answer. was tears. There is something 
very touching in.the sight of a man in tears. 
Woman often weeps, and. her tears are like the 
raindrops, refreshing and beautiful; but bitter, 
indeed must. be.the grief that shakes the stern... 
nature of man—that causes him. to forget his 
superiority, and ,\bow down his heart in sorrow 
like.a child. It was.some time before the be- 
reaved father, could impart.to Douglass the 
events. which had occcurred since. that fatal 
day. .The Indians had been put to flight by.a 
reinforcement from.the vessel then in-harbor. 
Douglass was found; wounded and senseless, 
but. for Eva they had;sought in vain, and the 
horrid conviction forced itself on their minds 
that she had either perished im, the flames or 
became.a.captive to the savage enemy. The 
latter-was far more probable, as Douglass had 
borne her Beyond the reach of the, devouring 
element; and every day brought him renewed 
strength to ascertain her fate. 
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' At length his strength was re-established ‘so 
that he could ride, he waited for nothing further, 
and accompanied bya small party, seoured the 
forest ‘in all directions: “Day and night they 
rode, but. all in vain—no encampment could 
be found, and heart-broken and weary, they re- 
turnéd after nearly a week's absence to their 
respective homes. ; 

The day succeeding that of his return, Douig- 
lass'wandered to the verge of the forest and cast 
himself on the ground in the utter abandonment 
of grief; the sound’ of light footsteps aroused 
him, and ‘with an undefined feeling of hope he 
started 10 Riis feet. A female stood at his side, 
and he turned:away with disappointment and 
aversion when he recognized the features of an 
Indian. ‘After'a slight pause the girl spoke, 

You have forgotten me,” she said; ‘but 
‘Wahlowa remembers well.” 

Douglass bent eagerly forward as he ex- 
claimed, in a tone of agonized inquiry: **Can 
you tell me, does she live to whom you owe 
life ?”? 

*€She does,”? was the reply. 

Then I will rescue her or perish.” 

A scornful smile curved the lip of the Indian 
girl as she said—* Anyeuta loves the white 
maiden—he is a great chief, and ‘the lord of 
many. What could the pale faces do against 
those warriors who hold their hearts in their 
hands ?”? 

Douglass felt the truth of her words, and he 
answered’: ‘Then we will ransom her at any 
price.”? 

\ ‘An expression of impatience crossed his com- 
- panion’s countenance. You cannot save her,” 
she said; “but Wahlowa can.” She then im- 
parted to Douglass her plan of escape. 
“On the morrow Anyéuta and his followers 
would convey the captive:to one of the friendly 
tribes. At night they intended to éncamp in a 
valley, on the bank of the river, now known’as 
the Penobscot. Encomipassing three sides of the 
valley, Was a steep rock, part of which overhung 
the stream. It was inaccessible, save bya secret 
path known only to the natives; the summit was 
80 narrow as to admit but one to pass at a time; 
over this precipice the Indian proposed to con- 
duct Eva whilst her captors slept, and Douglass 
was to await them beyond the rock in readiness 
for immediate flight. This enterprise seemed 
fraught with but little danger, and almost certain 
success, and as Douglass poured forth his thanks 
his generous haturé revolted at the thought of the 
danger which threatened the grateful girl for be- 
traying the secret path. 

‘Wahlowa divined his thoughts, and a bitter 

smile passed over ‘her countenance as she said, 
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“think not of me. You saved me’ when my life 
was a season of love and ‘joy, now that joy is 
turned ‘to bitterness, that love to hatred and re- 
venge!” She turned hastily away. 

Alas, for the trusting heart—even in her wild 
and wooded home, had Wahlowa learned that 
love is not always truth. Her young affec- 
tions and her plighted troth were ‘given alike 
to Anyeuta; and for a time he’ returned them; 
but now he had cast aside the gifts, and lavished 
his love on the captive maiden. Wahlowa saw 
it all, and determined to free the captive, and 
thus repay the debt of gratitude and satisfy her 
révenge—for the consequences she cared not. 
What now to hér was life—the golden cup was 
for evér broken. 

The moon had risen high in the heavens when 
two figures wepgiseen on the summit of the rock, 
one’ approachéd the edge and gazed down upén 
the’ 'valley—then rejoining the other they sped 
swiftly onward, a moment more they had reached 
the opposite side, and Eva sank insensible in the 
arms of Douglass; she recovered to find herself 
in ‘comparative safety and surrounded by all she 
held.déarest on earth. The Indian girl ‘stood 
proudly apart, and Eva hastily approached her: 

“Wahlowa,” she ‘said, as she ptesséd her'to 
her bosom, *“‘youhave sacrificed your safety 
for’ mine, come now with us, our home shall 
be. your home, and you shall be unto me asa 
sister”? 

The Indian gently released herself from her 
embrace, and her voice was calm and passion- 
less' as she answered : 

* Your words are kind, lady, and I thank 
you; bitt for seventeen summers Wahlowa’s 
home has been in the ‘forest; she cannot leave 
it now. ‘Farewell! It'is enough that you are 
happy, and Wablowa will soon be happy too.” 

She turned proudly away, and a moment after 
her slight form was seen ‘on the verge of the 
precipice—there was a breathless pause—then 
a sudden plunge. ~The face of the silver stream 
was broken, and the ‘bosom of its waters was 
the resting-place of Wahlowa. 





THE..CHRISTMAS..PIE. 
‘BY HH. '3J. VERNON. 


“On! when will Christmas come again?” 
We hear the urchin cry. 

Tt comes, and—glorious news for him!— 
It brings his Christmas pie. 


Triomphant o’er the prize he sits, 
~ Careless of peace or strifa® 
He soars above such petty things, 

His sou! is in his knife. 
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** Well, do as you like, my dear,’’ replied her 
THE NEW CARPET. husband, “] am sure I can trust your good 
, sense. The carpet will cost more than I had 
thought of giving; but then, as you say, it will 
«How lovely—is it not beautiful?—I never } outwear an ingrain one.” 
saw anything half so elegant—and to think how ** Yes, sir,” said the clerk; I know a friend 
cheap!”? ‘ who bought an article like this five years ago— 
Such were the exclamations of Harry Howard’s { a different pattern, you know, but the same 
young wife. She was standing with her husband ; quality of goods—and it looks as fresh to-day 
in a fashionable carpet store, the clerk of which { as when it was put down. You conld not find 
had just unrolled a piece of Brussels carpeting, ; an ingrain carpet to do that.’? ; 
saying, “ No, indeed,” said the wife, looking inquir- 
«“ Now, madam, if you wish a really beautiful { ingly at her husband. 
article, here it is; and at a price too I am almost “Well, let us try it,”? was his reply, for he 
ashamed to name; but we bought the goods low } saw his wife’s heart was set on the purchase. 
and are anxious to closethemout. Yousee the ; ‘It is but fifty dollars more at any rate, and 
superior brilliancy of the colors. Indeed ingrain ; fifty dollars can ’t break me.” 
carpetings are going quite out of fashion; for Nrs. Howard had not quite satisfied herself 
manufacturers now reserve their best patterns } she had done right, for as she walked home she 
for Brussels. Besides, the latter outwears the ; said, 
former, so that, though the first cost is higher, *<T know some will call it @ useless extrava- 
in the end the one is no dearer than the other.” { gance, but. in the — it is cheaper, you 
Mrs. Howard had intended to purchase an ; know, as the clerk sa@id: And besides I can 
ingrain carpeting: her old one had been of that ; soon save it in other things, I will manage 
kind, and she had always thought it quite good without a new silk dress this winter, and my 
3 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 





enough. Her husband was not rich, but his ; old bonnet will do very well with a little fresh 
‘business being excellent, lie had saved some- { trimming. Oh! we shall not feel it by spring.” 
thing annually, and was in a fair way to Jay up The carpet was put down, and then Mrs. 
a competence for his old age. Harry Howard’s ; Howard declared it prettier than ever. It was 
exactness and rectitude were proverbial: he had ; indeed the proudest day of her life. Not one of 
the reputation of being economical also: so that ; her acquaintance possessed a Brussels carpet, 
he was very generally regarded as a rising young } and she reflected with considerable complacency 
man. on her superiority. It was her delight to exhi- 

His wife was a partner, in all respects, suitable ; bit it to her female friends, who, actuated. by 
for him. She was moderate in her wishes, care- curiosity, or envy, lost no time in calling to see 
ful in her household, an affectionate wife and a her new treasure: and she especially enjoyed 

$ 








provident mother. Harry loved her devotedly, } the triumph it afforded her over one or two, 

for he thought her ‘as prudent as she was kind. ; who heretofore had surpassed her in their style 

But she had her little foibles, as well as other ; of living. 

folks; and -her peculiar weakness was to be The carpet had been down about a month 

proud of her house and furniture. when one evening Mrs. Howard said to her 
As the clerk unrolled the piece of beautiful ; husband. 

Brussels carpet she felt a sudden and strong ‘¢ Your mother was here to-day, my dear, and 

desire to possess it; and his eloquence speedily } was.in'raptures with our new carpet. She says 

shook the objections which prudence had at first : she never saw anything half so handsome. Bat 





started in her mind. When he had finished, she } she thinks our chairs entirely too common for 


looked wistfully at her husband. it: and cane-bottoged chairs, with a Brussels 
“It is very pretty,”’ said he. carpet, do look shabby, I confess. Don’t you 
** And so cheap!’ replied his wife. ~ “think so, my dear 2? 


‘I am telling you the truth,” said the clerk *¢] am more than half of your opinion;’’ said’ 


with emphasis, “when I declare on my honor } her husband, “and thought so from the first. I 
that we could not import these goods to sell at } wonder what a sett of mahogany chairs would 
anything like this price.’? cost 97? 

“The ingrain looks very dull beside it,” said } ‘I don’t know indeed. A great deal of 
the wife, “but still, perhaps, that will do for us } money, I have no, doubt.. Mrs. Stetson paid 
quite as well as:this.”? “And she turned away { seven dollars a piece for hers. We must do 
with a sigh, after this effort to resist the temp- } without mahogany chiirs fillwe get rich.” 
tation. Though Mrs. Howard said. this, it was with 
Vor. X.—17 
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asigh. The conversation dropped, nor was the 
subject alluded to for several days. But when- 
ever Mrs. Howard went into the parlor, she 
thought how great an improvement mahogany 
chairs would make; and though at first she re- 
pelled the idea of their purchase as too extra- 
vagant, she finally began to regard it with less 
aversion. One.day, however, her husband came 
home. 

** My dear,”’ he said, “I saw a sett of maho- 
gany chairs to-day at auction, and they sold 
-very° cheap, being bid off for less_than four 
dollars a piece. I almost.wished you had been 
— for if. you had liked them, we could have 
got them a bargain.”’ 

* What a pity!’ said his wife, heaving a pro- 
found sigh. 

From that-day the desire of possessing a,sett 
of mahogany chairs became an engrossing one 
with Mrs. Howard. Four dollars a piece was 
‘so very cheap! If she could only obtain such a 
bargain! She attended all the sales, and visited 
all the auction rooms; afd at last found a sett to 
suit her. On the day of the sale she was there 
punctually; but another person seemed equally 
anxious to have the chairs; and so Mrs. Howard 
was forced to pay five dollars a piece for them. 

Tt is a little more than we thought of pay- 
ing,’’ she said. ** But they are very handsome, 
and such a bargain. Several were quite disap- 
pointed when they came and found the chairs 
sold. I am sure I could have sold the purchase 
at a profit. But I don’t regret the cost a bit, 
since they look so beautiful.” 

Harry, as the reader may have guessed, was 
ofan easy, good-natured disposition, and wil- 
lingly yielded to his wife’s opinions. If he felt 
any misgivings at this departure from economy, 
they soon vanished like his wife’s. 

The chairs were scarcely arranged in the par- 
lors, before some visitor suggested how much 
new sofas would improve the rooms; and so 
finally new sofas were bought. After this came 
mirrors’ and then pictures; for each new acqui- 
sition. only made Mrs. Howard eager for more. 

The love of display now became a ruling pas- 
‘sion with‘her. » Hitherto had been very well 

tented with her old associates, who were 
generally people in her own rank in life; but 
now, with the increased elegance of her house, 
she. aspired after more fashionable acquaintance. 
Visiting at their dwellings, she saw furniture 
more elegant than hers, and to rival them was 


‘continually adding some new article to her own ‘ 


rooms: so that at length her parlors, once so 
‘plainly furnished, blazed with candelabra, mir- 
rors, sofa-tables and gilded vases in the most 
fashionable style. 





Two years after the purchase of the new 
carpet, you would scarcely have known Harry’s 
house. His own habits, and those of his wife 
had changed also. Formerly his evenings had 


been. spent at home, or in a sociable visit to’ 


a neighbor, where there was neither ceremony 
nor expense; but now he and his wife were 
nearly always abroad at some gay party, and 
when they remained at home it was to enter- 


Aain a circle of friends with considerable dis- 


play. The Howards had got’quite out of the 
sphere they had been brought up in.. They 
had -become involved in a round of visiting, 
entertainments, and balls. Every evening a 
little party was projected at their house or 
another, or else seats weré taken at the theatre 
for the whole company. Display and extrava- 
gance had altogether supplanted that love of 
order and economy which had once been the 
characteristic of both Harry and his wife. 

It was not without many a misgiving that 
the young couple continued this new career 
they had begun; but the truth is, habits of ex- 
pense are more easily acquired than got rid of; 
and their new friends were so charming, or 80 
fashionable, and their own vanity was secretly 
so much pleased with the notice taken of them, 
that both Harry and his wife found their fears 
daily less and less troublesome, and gave them- 
selves up with more and more zest to the plea- 
sures of their new mode of life. 

Among the warmest friends Harry possessed 
was Mr. Harvey, an old gentleman who had 
grown rich in a small business by slow economy. 
On Harry’s starting out in life, Mr. Harvey had 
been active in assisting him, not only with his 
experience, but with his purse. Latterly, how- 
ever, the intimacy between the old gentleman 
and his protegee had declined; not’ from the 
fault of the former, however. But Mr. Harvey 
had ventured. some expostulations with Harry 
on his new mode of life, which had not been 
taken in good part. 

One day, however, Harry came into Mr. Har- 
vey’s store with an anxious brow, and ‘in con- 
siderable embarrassment asked for the loan of a 
thousand dollars. 

“TI have nothing to lend,”’ said the old man, 
with a shake of the head. ‘These are threat- 
ening times, and every man must look out for 
himself.”’ 

Harry colored and turned on his heel. When 
he had gone, the old gentleman’s wife, who 
happened to be in the store at the time, said, 

“* My dear, [ thought you had plenty of money- 
I am sure I saw you send two thousand dollars 
to bank since I came in.” me 

“So I did,” replied her husband. “Nor did 
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I say I had no money. I only refused to lend. 
And Harry uuderstood me too. It must have 
galled a proud nature like his to ask me fora 
loan, and it galled him still more to have a re- 
fusal. But I could not help it. He is in full 
career to ruin, nor can any assistance save him. 
He would not take my advice.” 

“You astonish me! Harry on the brink of 
ruin! I-thought him in an excellent business.” 

*So he is—so he is. But his business can’t 
stand the way he has been living these two years 
past. He has been spending twice as much as 
he made. Until now, though dreadfully behind 
hand, he has managed to keep his head above 
water; but money is getting scarce, and he will 
soon be unable to raise it.. For the last month 
he has got along by borrowing from day to day.” 

“His poor wife !” 

“His poor wife, I fancy,’? said the old man 
bluntly, **is as much to blame as he is himself. 
She is fond of display, and Harry is easily led; 
and in those few words lie the secret of his ruin. 
Ever since they bought their Brussels carpet, 
they have been adding folly to folly and expense 
to expense, until now they scarcely know their 
old friends, and turn up their noses at the style 
of living they once thought good enough for any 
body. Harry’s business was an excellent one, 
and if he had lived on half his income—as he 
might have done very comfortably—he would 
been been richer by a thousand dollars every 
year. It takes little argument, my dear, to show 
that, in that case, he would have been a wealthier 
man than I am at my age.” 

“It is a pity, a great pity. But how could 
that carpet ruin him? Its whole cost could not 
be over one hundied and fifty dollars.’? 

** Yes! but that led to otherexpenses. It was 
entirely too good for the rest of their furniture, 
and they soon found this out, when they never 
rested till they re-furnished their parlors, piece 
by piece, to match it. Then, finding their house 
more elegant than those of their neighbors, they 
began really to look down on their late associates 
and to court intimacies with richer and more 
fashionable people. Finally they moved into a 
larger house. Had any one, five years ago, told 
Harry how extravagantly he would yet live, he 
would have laughed: but, by adding a little 
almost daily to his expenses, he has finally come 
to spend the large sum he does now. To live 
as he is living is proper enough for wealthy 
men; but for Harry it is absurd—nay, crimi- 
nal!?? 

Old Mr. Harvey’s prophecy was not long in 
being fulfilled. In less than a month afterward 
he came home and said, 

“You remember, my dear, the conversation 


- 








we had about Harry Howard a few weeks ago. 
Well—to-day, he failed.” 

In less than a week the red-flag of the auc- 
tioneer waved from the windows of Harry’s 
elegant house; and before a month he had re- 
tired with his family to an obscure street, where 
he found a livelihood by hiring as a clerk. 

But the severest pang was felt by Mrs. How- 
ard, who, about a month after the failure, met 
one of her fashionable friends in the street, who 


‘sreturned her greeting with supercilious hauteur, 


saying to a companion in a tone loud enough to 
be overheard, 

**T should have thought Mrs. Howard would 
not have had the impudence to speak to me, 
after Mr. Howard had defrauded my husband 
of so much money. We used to tolerate the 
Howards because they were customers of. Mr. 
Green, and gave excellent parties. But it seems 
they were giving these parties, all the while, on 
other people’s money. If there is anything I 
detest it is this aping a style of living above 
one’s means. Mr. Green says there ought to 
be a law to put men like Mr. Howard in the 
penitentiary.” 


SUN-SET SONNETS. 
BY C. H. GARBER. 
I. 


DELIGHTFUL sunset, glowing, gorgeous, grand, 
Soft, silent, sad, and ever sanctified, 

Bright on the fertile field or barren strand, 
Fair on the simple stream or surging tide. 

Who has not gazed in admiration lost, 

As in the west a bright and beauteous host 

Of gold and silver clouds, united throw 

Their rich reflections on the earth below, 

And one by one their splendid robes resigning, 

Fade with the sun-beams silently declining, 

As sinks the glory of that mighty power, 

In which they triumphed for a fleeting hour. 
And all is past, but one bright track which yet 
Remains to say the God of day has set. 


II. 


Sad, silently, and slow the last ray fades, 
And falls away befgge the glittering shades, 

Of gloomy night, as if reluctantly 

It left its station in the lofty sky. 
Sun-set—thou hast a spell whose magic power 
Has charmed my soul in every scene of life 
In childhood’s earliest, best, and calmest hour, 
In youth and manhood’s stouter, sterner strife, 
At sun-set hour, in holy infancy, 

A mother’s prayer would light me to my rest; 
At sun-set hour in manhood let me fine 

Where memory saint-like shrines that one so blest. 
When to the grave, his friends the bard shall bear, — 
Oh! let it be when sun-set’s smile is there. 
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WAIFS OF POETRY. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye.” Wordsworth. 












































Wuo :°;. there is no American poetry? 
No poetry! Go to our snow-capt mountains, 
or the green savannalis of the south—listen to 
the roar of Niagara, or watch the melancholy 
sweep of the Mississippi—pierce the gloom of 
our forests thousands of years old, or stand in 
one of the wild gorges of the Rocky Mountains: 
and then say there is no poetry in America. 
The whole land is full of it. Poets, by pro- 
fession, we have but few; yet the musical harp 
of Poesy is neyer still. Every day we meet, 
in one newspaper or another, with some un- 
pretending effusions, written by one unknown 
to fame, which would have shed lustre even 
around any brow, star-gemmed as it might be! 
Our people have not time to sit down and 
manufacture poetry, as Wordsworth and Moore 
have done, making it the business of their lives. 
The rich ore is here, but who has the leisure to 
smelt it? Now and then a vein of virgin gold 
appears, but too often the rich treasure is lost 
from sheer neglect. Not a poetical people! It 
is a foul slander, We live and breathe poetry. 
The storms that sweep along our coast, and the 
thunder that booms and exults aniong our hills 
inspire us with all the elements of the highest 
poetry, and from the cradle to the grave, we live 
in a world of unwritten poetry! 
A flower that is.flung down the wind, takes 
root or perishes. only as chance may assign. A 
fugitive poemsis too apt tobe lost, like the 
flower. ‘It shall be our task oecasionally to 
Y select such poems of this character, as we find 
worthy of preservation. We cannot indeed res- 
cue all from oblivion. Neither, on the other 
hand, can we avoid quoting poems which many 
of our readers have seen before. 
~ Passing under the Rod” is a beautiful poem 
by Mrs. M. 8. B. Dana. 
2 Tl eon 


~._ And the future looked bloomin gay, 
with woman’s devotion sh@laid her fond heart - 
Gilibaindonss Hrag entre pdingalhdegaiath 
e anc to this perishing ea 
By the chain which her tenderness wove, : 
But I saw when those heart-strings were bleeding and 


torn, 
And the chain had been severed in two, 
She had changed her white robes for the sables of grief, 
And her bloom to the paleness of woe; 


Yet the Healer was there, pouring balm “on her heart, 
And tears from, iy 

And he strengthened the chain lie had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies. 


There whispered a voice—t was the voice of her 
‘I love thee, Tlove thee '—pas’ under the rod 





y> 
And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, } 








I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch of her slumbering boy, 

And she kissed the soft lips as he murmured her name, 
While the dreamer lay smiling im joy. 

Oh, sweet as the rose-bud encircled with dew, 
When its fragrance is flung on the air, 

So fresh and so brighit to the mother he seemed, 
As he lay in his innocence there! 

But I saw; when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale as marble, and silent, and cold, 

But paler and colder.her beautiful boy, 

’ And the tale of her sorrow was told. 

Yet the Healer was there, who had smitten her heart, 
And taken her treasure away ; 

To allure her to heaven he has placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey! 

There had whispered a voice—’ was the voice of her 


God, 
‘TL love thee, I love thee!—pass under the rod!” 


I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arms of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the future grew bright in their gaze, 
As et saw the proud place he had won: 

And the fast coming evening of life promised fair, 
And its pathway grew smoothed to their feet, 

And the star-light of love glimmered bright at the end, 
And the whispers of fancy were sweet; 
But I saw when they stood bending low o’er the grave, 
Where their hearts’ dearest hope had been laid, 
And the star had pone down in the darkness of night, 
And joy from their bosoms had fled. 

Yet the Healer was there, and his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper world— 
*T was their star shining brilliantly there! 

They had each heard a voice—’t was the voice of their 


od, 
*T love thee, I love thee !—pass under the rod!” 


Everybody who has read *‘ The Old Curiosity 
Shop,”? remembers little Nell, one of the most 
exquisite creations of the novelist. Mrs. R. 8. 
Nichols, another of our female poets, has sur- 
passed herself, in the following lines, 


‘‘ Spring, with breezes cool and airy, 
Opened on a little fairy! 
ne = ao merry, “a 

e, wi ting lips of chi > 
Lisped Yop anata orn master, 
Vexed that she might speak no faster,— 
Laughing, running, playing, dancing, 
Mischief all her joys enhancing,— 
Full of baby mirth and glee, 
It was a joyous sight to see 

Sweet LITTLE NELL! 


Summer came, the green Earth’s lover! 


Ripening the tufted clover,— 

_ Calling down the glittering showers,— 
Breathing on the buds flowers,— 
Rivalling-yeung and pleasant May 
In a generous holiday! 

Smallest insects hummed a tune 
Through the blessed nights of June: 
And the maiden sang her song 
Through the days so bright and long, 
Dear LITTLE NELL! 


Autumn came! the leaves were falling, 
Death the little one was calling; 
Pale and wan she grew, and weakly, 
Bearing all her pains so meekly, 
That to us she seemed still dearer, 
As the trial hour drew-nearer, 
Bet she left us hopeless, lonely, 

atching by her semblance only,— 
And a little grave they made her,— 
In the church-yard cold they laid her,— 
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Laid her softly down to rest, 
With a white rose on her breast, 
’ Poor LITTLE NELL.” 
About a year ago the ensuing lines appeared in 
a newspaper anonymously. They are obviously 
written by one suffering under the terrible inflic- 
tion of which he so mournfully complains, Oh! 
there is truth, terrible truth in this poem-.on 
** Deafness.” 


“T sit in silence—to my ear, there comes no sound of 
words. 
No children’s ringing laugh I hear, nor joyous song of 
ir 
1 see the warblers on the wing and children sporting 


row 
But to my deadened ear they bring no sweet and 
welcome sound. 


I walk in silence—tho’ I know that ev’ry flow’r and 
tree 
Is vocal with the music sweet, of bird and humming 


ee— 

I see the flelds of waving corn stirred by the summer 
breeze, 

But. still to me no sound is borne from flowers, or 
flelds, or trees. 

Each day I see around our board my friends their 
places 

} I see my wiothor ask of God a blessing on each meal; 

But yet no word I ever hear of that familiar prayer, 


And not a sentence greets my ear from all assembled 7 ; 


there. 


; Although to church, on Sabbath days, I duly still repair, ; 


To offer there my sacrifice of humble praise and prayer, 

To me through all that blest abode unbroken silence } 
reigns 

Silent to me the word of God—silent the sacred strains. 


To me thé streams in silence flow, the distant sea to 
join. 
. There’s ‘music in their waves I know, to every ear but 
mine 
I watch the billows as they reach and break upon the 


shore 
Yet thongh I stand upon the beach, I hear their sound { 
no more. 


To tees the storms in silence roar—the threatening clouds . 
But ronte 4 the rain in torrents pour, it brings no sound ? 


to me— 
I yer te the trees by tempest riven, its gathering force I } 


ae the angry flash of heav’n, yet hear no answering ’ 

pour to me all nature’s voice is now forever mute, 

peek bod er again may I rejoice in sound of song or 

Yet still doth faithful mem’ry bring the sweet melodious 
a 

I heard ey loved companion sing in earlier, happier 

Oh, er that I "ae hear once more the charming > 
sound of words, 

The Ban! of the winds and waves, and melody of 

Could hear the Sabbath bell again sound from the house 


of prayer, 
And join in every sacred strain with those who worship 


With’ these fugitive poems we close our 
“‘ Waifs” for the present. Shall we. continue 
them? “We know that all who love the bright 





: Portland, Maine. 








} also given. to the world, throughsot 











and beautiful in verse will answer “yes!” 
17* 











MRS. ANN 8.. STEPHENS. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


Tue engraving of Mrs..Stephens, which we 
publish this month, was prepared originally for 
Graham’s Magazine; and we have procured the 
use of the plate in consequence of the fidelity of 
the likeness and the extreme finish of the engra- 
ving. For this we are indebted to the courtesy 
of G. R. Graham, Esq. 

Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens is a native of Connec- 
ticut, and is now probably thirty-five years old. 
The district where she was born abounds in 
scenery of rural loveliness; and to thi fact, 
perhaps, the world owes much that is beautiful 
in her writings. At an early age she married, 
and soon after removed with her husband to 
Subsequently she took up her 
residence in New York, where she has since 
continued to dwell. 

Her literary career began in Portland, and was 
purely accidental in its commencement. Among 
; the earliest of her friends was John Neal, Esq., 
of that place, who soon appreciated her genius. 
; She projected, and for some time published and 
edited, ‘*The Portland Magazine.” After her 
removal to New York she me the editor of 
**The Ladies? Companion; dd subsequently 


was attached to ‘‘Graham’s Magazine,” as one 


; of the editors of that periodical. In 1843 she 


became associated with the writer in editing this 
magazine: and in that capacity has given to the 
public her best and most matured compositions. 

Before becoming connected with this maga- 
zine, her ablest stories were ‘‘ Alice Copley,” 
and. * Malina Gray.’? Since she has been as# 
sociated with us she has written, ** Anna Tay- 


lor,??.“* The Tradesman’s Boast,”’ and “ Anne 


, Boleyn,” all of them superior novels. She has 


“The Beggar Boy,” The Last 
other tales, in merit far above any. 
; before had composed. Her occasional 
very beautifal. The lines to “A Dear 
which we published from her pen last January, 
were full of pathos and truth. 

To undertake.a lengthy criticism of ry ge- 
nius of Mrs. Stephens would be out. of 
here, where the partialities of friendship may be 
thought to blind the jud t or bias the taste 

The character of M ephens may be seen 
in her writings. Shetis impulsive, generous, 
self-sacrificing, strong in her domestic attach- 
ments, frank, energetic, persevering. Her manu- 
script is hurried, and often blotted with tears. 
Of flowers, and of the fine arts she is passion- 
ately fond, 
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“Like a elankless chain enthralling— 


Like the sleepless dreams that-mock— 


we s rigid ic falling 
Pen Sent ne reas 


Such the cold and sickening feeling 
Those hast sonnel this heart to kuow, ; 
Stabbed the dee concealing 
From the wor Fo itter woe. Byron. 


It was Lord Petey ober Anne Boleyn had 
seén upon the hill whien she left‘her sister so 


precipitately. He had broken away from the ‘ 


bondage of the cardinal, from the control of his 
haughty father, and privately left London, de- 
termined to seek an interview with the lady of 
his love, and flee with her into France if no 
other way presented itself of eluding the lord 
cardinal’s arbitrary command never to see her 
again. Another feeling strong as love itself had 
urged :the impetuous young man forward to this 
step. <A letter had reached him, from’ some 
unknown person, conveying dark insinuations 


of the king’s attaéhment to Anne Boleyn, and 
pointing this a reason for his stern pro- 
hibition to her tiage ‘with himself, and for 


her ptompt retirément from the court. 

Percy was of a confiding, generous nature, but 
passionate and full of warm impulses. He did 
not, for a moment, credit the subtle hint that 

” Anne favored the king’s dishonorable sait, and 
had retired from court’ to ayoid the scrutiny of 
her betrothed husband, but the very idea that 
hier name could be coupled with that of the king 
even by one individual, galled his haughty spirit 
beyond endurance. The profound silence main- 

tained by .Ainne since her departure from court, 

also “filled. vheart ‘with vague’ misgivings: 

eit lessage nor letter had reached him. 
bs Percy was laboring under the painful 

Moulag created by this letter, two events trans- 

~ pire cite these feelings beyond endurance. 
Lord $irewsbury’s daughter arrived at the court, 
tbe king left suddenly privately, taking 
few followers with him, and telling no one 
“Meas. the queen—where his journey tended. 
this time’ another letter reached Percy, 
stating that King had gone down to Kent 
by Anne Boleyn’s4 tion. That-he would 
ibly visit:a noblenign whose residence lay 

; some twenty miles from Hever Castle, where his 




















ae ibeanedetcording to nt of Congress, in 1840, 
+ Edward Stephens, in the clerk’s office of the southern 
district of New York. 
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3 retainers might remain while he made private 


excursions to the lady’s bower. 

How accurately Eleanor had calculated upon 
his movements when she sent that anonymous 
letter, was proved by his appearance in Kent, 
and in sight of Hever Castle on the day and 


hour that King Henry approached it for the first 


time unattended and alone, like his subject. 

A bend in the road had concealed the royal 
horseman, and in truth Percy’s heartbeat so 
tumultuously at the sight of the tower. that shel- 
tered the beloved girl for whom he was ready to 
sacrifice so much, that-he had no thought for any 
other object. Even the figures of Anne Boleyn 
and her sister as they moved down the opposite 
eminence, escaped him. . So he rode on, rather 
slowly, for his horse was tired, and the roads, at 
that period; none of the best. After descending 
the hill the highway ran along its foot for some 
little distance, trodden over the margin of the 
forest rivulet, which we have mentioned before, 
as separating the base of the hill from the timber 
land that lay between it and the castle. After 
threading its banks for perhaps the eighth of a 
mile, the road crossed the brook in a shallow 
part and cut through the dense trees up the 
neighboring eminence, Percy come upon the 
brook: where its waters were narrow and deep, 
foaming through a bed of broken rocks that only 
allowed them to flash up to sight here and there 
in merry sparkles. The young noble was using 
both hand and spur to compel his horse from an 
obstinate determination which it had formed to 
dtink in this tempting place, when he caught a 
gleam of female garments coming through the 
trees. His cheeks flushed with eager expecta- 
tion, and his heart beat quick. -The horse took 
advantage of his opportunity, and turning sud- 
denly plunged one foot up to the knee in the 
limpid waters, which he began to inhale with a 
gurgling and luxurious sound, while his master 
bent forward on the ‘saddle, and holding his 
breath, strove to obtain a distinct, view of the 
approaching female, 

The dusk was gathering around him, and 
though the gorgeous colors in which the female 
was arrayed, rendered her approach visible by 
a contrast with the deep green of the forest, she 
advanced within a few yards of the brook before 
he could distinguish her features. ‘The moment 
his eager glance fell upon her face he drew back 
in the saddle with a look of keen disappointment. 
Forcing his horse. back from the limpid dranght 
that it was enjoying so greedily, he remained 
upon the bank till the Indy, who approached 
slowly,-and with her eyes bent on the earth, 
paused upon the opposite shore as if checked 
alike in her. progress and her reverie by the 
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rushing waters. She turned her dark eyes up 
the brook, and when they, rested on Percy gave 
a slight start, as if she had just perceived him, 
and was astonished at his presence. 

“ Perey, my. lord,.can this be possible ??’ she 
exclaimed, stepping upon a fragment of rock, 
and springing from one stone to another till she 
stood by his side. ‘* Nay, this is an unexpected 
pleasure,”? she said, giving her hand with cordial 
frankness to the young noble, who. received it 
with some show of constraint. “Though I 
can hardly claim-the. right to welcome. guests 
at Hever Castle in the absence of its lord: and 
while Mistress Anne presides there, Lord Perey 
can never be an unwelcome visitor even to her.’? 

‘TI trust not, lady,’? replied Lord Percy, struck 
unpleasantly by the manner in which Anne was 
mentioned. ‘It would bea strange thing indeed 
if Henry Percy lacked a cordial greeting here.’ 


‘¢ All changes seem strange to those who:suffer * 
; joined to the vague allusions made in her speech, 


by them,” said. Eleanor, turning her eyes upon 
him with a hesitating and compassionate look. 

‘* Of what changes speak you, fair lady? ‘The 
tone and manner in which you mention persons 
here surprise me more. than anything,else,”’ said 
Percy, in a voice that, spite of himself, was a 
little unsteady. 

Eleanor gazed in his face an instant, bent her 
dark eyes to the earth, and seemed to ponder 
some painful thought in her mind. 

* You have not seen Mistress danny then ?”? 
she said after a moment. — . 

**Seen her—no,”’. said Percy, becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with Eleanor’s manner— 
“how were that possible? Weare yet half a mile 
from Hever Castle; where I.soon trust to surprise 
the sweet lady in her own bower-room.”’ 

‘Then she did not know of your coming?” 
inquired Eleanor, while a look of hesitation and 
painful doubt settled more and more visibly on 
her face. 

“TJ did not. know of it myself half an hour 
before my back was turned upon the court, fair 
lady.”? 

“It is strange,’? muttered Eleanor, pressing a 
rosy finger thoughtfully on her lip, while her 
eyes was bent to the earth again—‘‘from my 
sister’s restless manner I should have supposed 
that she expected some one, and if not—but it 
must be so, her heart divined your coming before 
you knew of it yourself. I am_sure of it, though 
she would not take me imto her confidence as in 
former days,’’ cried the beautiful woman with 
sudden animation, and looking up with.a relieved 
and brightened countenance as if some trouble- 
some suspense had just left herheart. ‘At any 
rate,”? again Eleanor .cast down her eyes, and 
they seemed filling with tears, ‘had the despised 
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and rejected Eleanor been thus happy in Perey’s 
love.it would have been so with her !’? 

* Lady !?? exclaimed Percy, in a voice that 
bespoke both pain and displeasure. 

“Tt needs not that tone, Lord Percy, to re- 
mind Eleanor Boleyn that even a sad memory 
of the past is forbidden to her,”’ said the strange 
young creature bitterly, and her splendid eyes 
flashed with proud anger. ‘ But even now, so 
forgiving and so humble is this woman’snature, 
T can pray heaven that your own proud and cruel 
heart may not suffer all that it has inflicted on 
mine!—or if it must, that it may forget former 
tenderness and forgive treachery as I have for- 
gotten and forgiven !’’ 

There was pure sadness in her tone as the 
latter portion of this sentence was uttered, and 
she turned away as if about to recross the brook. 

Percy dismounted from his horse, and drew 
the bridle-over his arm, her tone and manner, 


filling him with apprehensions the more painful, 
becanse they awoke a recollection of the anony- 
mous: letter, which, up to this time,he had re- 
solutely cast from his. mind. as unworthy of 
notice, 

*‘It is getting dusky a among the trees,” he 
said, ‘and before you can. reach the castle it 
will be quite dark. Were ieabe safer to walk 
along the highway under my e8cort ??’ 

Eleanor hesitated, cast a look into the forest, 
and drew toward him as if with some reluctancé; 
His noble heart reproached him for the wound 
his repreof had given to her pride, andthe ad- 
dressed her with the gentle courtesy that wash 
most. natural to him. 

** You will not suffer resentment at my rude 
speech to deprive me of a guide through these 
thick trees?’? he said. ‘I can give you news 
of your noble bridegroom, for we met»but the 
day before I left London.” 

“1 hope. that Arthur is well,” said oe 
abstractedly, and still gazing into the forestas 
if reluetant to go on—then as if suddenly re- 
membering the whole import of his addréss, she 
added with a degree of earnestness that seemed 
quite unaffected. ‘‘ Resentment, oh, no, Iwas 
but anxious,” she paused, hesitated, and went 
on, ‘*I was but seeking for my fair sister. Itwas 
nightfall before she came in yesterday evening, 
and almost as late the day before. Were her 
health to suffer, might*be blamed for not in- 
terposing in her father’s absence, to prevent 
these long walks. It was this that brought me 
so far from the castle. . But she:must have re# 
tutned home as I find her not, so I Wilber aos 
with you!” 

There was something in the one euiiaioonth 
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more than the words of the speech that struck 
upon Perey’s heart unpleasantly, and for a 
moment he walked on by Eleanor’s side, very 
anxious, and yet unwilling to ask any questions 
that might betray his feelings to the young crea- 
ture who had with so much art excited them. 

These night dews are certainly unwhole- 
some,” he said at last. “You act but kindly 
in pérsuading Mistress Anne from encountering 
them.” 

‘If that were all the danger,” murmured 
Eleanor in an under tone, but which reached 
as it was intended, the heart of Lord Percy. 
He could endure the torture of suspense into 
which she had flung him no longer. He cried, 

** What is the meaning of all this?’ To what 
do these ‘vague speeches tend? In common 
humanity, fair lady, keep me no longer in sus- 
pense! Is there any reason to suppose that I 
shall be unwelcome at Hever Castle?” 

They were now approaching that sharp angle 
in the road where it crossed the brook. Hitherto 
it had wound along the unequal banks of the 
‘rivulet, and being both narrow and shadowed 
with trees, a person pursuing it could seldom 

* see any object more than ten or twenty yards in 
~advance. The grass on either side was thick 
and mossy, smothering the sound of every foot- 
fall, either of ign or beast, that fell upon it. 

1»Percy had heard once or twice the light 

of a hoof moving on ‘before them, but the 

was full of deer, and taking it for one of 

those animals browzing on the way side, he 
 Ntiioes heeded it, but as he addressed the last 
xious question to his companion, the distinct 

tread of a horse was broken by a sound as if a 
* leap had been urged, and the hoofs of the animal 
had struck in the water, or upon moist earth in 

* eoming down. 

¢ Hush !”? said Eleanor, and a flash of red flew 

like lightning across her cheek—“‘ some one is 
moving in advance, and might hear us—besides 
I ave nothing to say: doubtless you will be 
welcome at the castle: my words implied noth- 
ing else—why shvuld they ?”” 

‘That moment a bend of the rivulet gave them 

a fall view some distance up its bed, especially 
where the road fell across it. Upon the oppo- 
site bank Percy saw a horseman finely mounted, 
and recovering his hunter from a leap which he 
had just made across the ford. The man sprang 
from his horse, and hié face was aninstant turned 
toward Percy. 

‘Great heavens, it is the king!” burst from 
be the astonished noble; and he involuntarily fell 
ie = back a pace. The next instant he saw a female 
come eagerly down the path with joy in every 
impetuous movement, and fling herself in the 














outstretched arms of the king. Percy did not 
speak, but his face turned white as-death, and 
staggering back as if some one had aimed 
fierce blow at him, he fell against his horse, 
and flinging one arm over the animal’s neck, 
thus prevented himself from falling to the earth, 
He saw the king bend his head. He knew that 
those gross lips were pressed to Anne Boleyn’s 
face. A mist came before his eyes, and cover- 
ing them with one hand, he stood by his horse 
a moment, sick and shuddering all over with 
disgustful grief. A moment and his whole de- 
meanor changed; he stood erect j his teeth were 
elenched, and his pale lips clung over them as if 
frozen together. He sprang to the saddle, and 
bending his white face toward Eleanor—who, 
bold as she was, shrunk back affrighted by the 
gleam of those burning A addressed her 
in a hoarse whisper— 

Tell her that I have seen this.” 

He said no more, and did not even turn his 
eyes again toward the opposite bank, but wheel- 
ing his horse slowly around, rode away. 

Eleanor followed him with her eyes till he 
was out of sight, holding her breath and trem- 
bling faintly with a sort cf malicious thrill, half 
pleasure, half pain. Then her small mouth 
curved into a triumphant smile, and she mur- 
mured—“ah, to enjoy this exquisite hate one 
must have loved as I did.’? 

She did not speak above her breath, and after 
casting a glance at Anne Boleyn, who had sunk 
to the king’s feet overwhelmed with sensations 
of ‘which the reader is already aware, she softly 
retraced her steps along the rivulet, and cros- 
sing on the broken rocks in its bed, though the 
deepening twilight, rendered the task a difficult 
one—she hurried through the woods in order to 
intercept King Henry and Anne Boleyn before 
they reached the castle. 

Chance had aided her wicked designs that day 
till it seemed like a miracle even to herself. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Werks went by, and Anne Boleyn’s life at 
Héver Castle became one of wild and feverish 
excitement. No letter, no message reached her 
from Lord Perey, and for more than a week 
after the king’s visit, every day was marked by 
another of those ardent and impassioned letters 
from the mighty monarch that have become 
portions of history. Sometimes these letters 
weré received with cold and freezing disdain, 
at other times Anne would read them with 
brightning eyes, while a smile of mocking 
triumph curled her lip, and she would mut- 
mur, “he is silent—he has forgotten me, while 
the king, hts master, lives beneath my feet thus, 
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thus!?? Then she would cast the letters down 
and trample on them, wild with contending 
feelings. Twice the king presented himself at 
Hever Castle, but Anne refused to see him. 
Each-time Henry held a long interview with 
Arthur Boleyn’s bride, and during these inter- 
views the attendants heard the king’s: voice 
raised to an angry and heated tone, as if 
he were keenly disappointed, and reproaching 
the lady for some failure of a given promise. 
At these: times’ Eleanor always made a more 
strenuous effort to persuade her beautiful sister- 
in-law to leave her chamber, but all in vain. 
Anne was becoming suspicious of her importu- 
nity, and the artful woman dared not encroach 
upon her impatient nature further. 

At last Henry returned to London, and now 
the fever of pride, wounded tenderness, and half 
waking ambition which his presence had excited 
in Anne Boleyn’s bosom went off, and she sunk 
to a state of languid despondency more painful to 
witness than all the tumult of bewildering feel- 
ings that had so late agitated it. She would 
sit for hours together pondering over a book, 
or engaged in her embroidery, with moist eye- 
lashes and unsteady lips; like a young mother 
mourning over the grave of her only child, sad 
and regretful, but still with a hope in the future, 
faint, and dying day by day in her heart, like 
perfume from a fading flower. Her doubt of 
Percy’s constancy at first admitted to her mind 
as a sort of sacrilege, had now deepened into a 
painful fear, not that his love had changed, she 
did not believe this for a moment, but she began 
to doubt his resolution and his ability to brave 
the commands of Cardinal Wolsey, his haughty 
father, and most of all, the king, whose mo- 
tives for breaking off their engagement were now 
broadly revealed to her. 

And so the time wore on, each day bringing 
its false hope and its bitter disappointment. 

One evening, about four weeks after King 
Henry’s visit to Hever Castle, Anne sat alone 
in her bower-room. She had been restless all 
day, and in order to quell the feelings that rose 
80 bitterly in her heart as the sunset came on, 
still marking another period of Percy’s neglect, 
she had wandered into the park walking fast 
and far, scarcely conscious of her own rapid 
movements, for there was relief to her ardent 
nature in violent physical action; She returned 
to her bower-room, worn out and languid with 
over exertion. As she sank to her easy chair, 
her eyes closed, while heavy tears forced them- 
selves like crushed diamonds through the knitted 
Jashes. Her head sunk gently to the support of 
one hand that was bentiinward, till-the slender 
fingers touched her ‘shoulder, and a dull, weary 
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feeling, half sleep, half stupefaction, fell upon 
her, The sound of horses approaching the castle 
fell upon her ear without arousing her to a con- 
sciousness that visiters were coming, and it was 
not till the door of her bower-room was flung 
open, and she found herself in her father’s arms, 
that the weary girl was aware of his return 
home. ‘ 

“Oh, my father!—my father!’? she cried, 
trembling in his arms, and pressing her lips 
to his face as if they could bribe some happy 
tidings from him—*‘ now, now I shall be con- 
tent again—but come you alone, quite alone ?”’ 

‘* Nay, Arthur came with me, sweet daughter. 
He did but pause to greet the fair dame whom 
King Harry has given thee for a sister, in her 
own room; he will be here anon; but sit down 
on this stool at my feet, gentle daughter, for I 
have news that will stir thy heart, else thou art 
no true Boleyn.” 

Poor Anne! the very mention of news did in- 
deed stir her heart till its quick throbs made her — 
faint. She could not speak, but sat down upon 
the stool, and lifting that beantiful, pale face to 
his, waited for him to speak. Sir Thomas gazed 
down upon her, and a brilliant smile illuminated 
her fine features. 

** Now tell me, if thou canst, what tidings it 
is that I have to impart!’? he said, fondly play- 
ing with her impatience. : 

“I know not—I dare not guess!’ said Anne, 
her lips grew red and broke into a lovely smile, 
like a rose-bud bursting open when its heart is 
drenched with dew. ‘‘ You could not smile upon 
me thus if it were evil tidings.’’ ’ 

Evil, thou shalt hear, child, for I see by 
those flashing eyes that some bright thought is 
aroused in thy mind. Three weeks since this 
day, by the king’s great munificence, thy father 
was created Viscount Rochford, and appointed 
treasurer of the royal household.” 

The smile left Anne’s lips, and she shrank 
back paler than before, and with a gesture of 
keen disappointment—almost of indignation. 

‘sWhy, Anne, these tidings seem to, please 
thee not, as L.expected!’? said Sir Thomas, 
gazing at her in surprise. ‘Is a place in the 
peerage of England of so little moment. that 
thou canst find no word of gratulation for thy 
father, or of gratitude to the king?” 

‘‘ This news. has taken me by surprise, I—I 
would know at what price—forgive me, my 
father, I have not been well, and these tidings 
are so strange, so terribly important!’ 

Anne burst into tears; and covered her face 
with both hands to avoid the penetrating and 
displeased look that Sir Thomas fixed upon her. 

Thou art. sadly changed Anne,” ‘said Sir 
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Thomas, after a moment of silent surprise— 
and seem scarcely so grateful for a father’s 
advancement as becomes the daughter of a house 
that has been so greatly ennobled—but I have 
other tidings for thee!” 

Anne looked up, her eyes flashed through 
their tears, and she held her breath. 

Sir Thomas paused, and regarded her with a 
stern and searching look. 

‘I was about to speak of one whose name 
has been somewhat too often coupled with 
thine since it has been the expressed wish of 
our sovereign that he should wed with another. 
I speak of Lord Henry Percy.” 

“Ah, father, father, you have not turned 
against us also!’? cried Anne, sliding from the 
stool to her knees. ‘‘Had you but known how 
deeply we love each other——” 

Sir Thomas checked her before the sentence 
was finished. 

*‘Hush, Anne, or thou may’st say in thy pas- 
sion what a father might blush to hear, and then 
to remember—three weeks ago Lord Percy was 
married to,Lady Mary Talbot !?? 

Anne sprang to her feet with a low cry like 
that,of some timid animal struck to the heart 
by an arrow. Her face and neck, even her 
hands, become hueless as marble. She stood 
thus during half a minute perhaps, and then 
suak slowly to her knees, not as if she intended 
an act of homage or supplication, but helplessly 
likessome animal when it falls to die with the 
shaft in its side. 

‘* Father, tell me—this was only said to try 
my faith in him—you did it to frighten me, sir. 
I am not frightened !?? and the poor girl tried to 
smile. 

*T have told only what myself witnessed,” 
said Sir Thomas somewhat sternly, for her-evi- 
dent distress displeased him. -‘‘ The splendor 
of Lord Percy’s marriage was the marvel of half 
London.” 

“He was forced to wed her—it was not his 
freé act, I will not believe it!” cried Anne, in a 
voice of keen.anguish, joined to a lock that re- 
vealed the deep pain she suffered. 

It was:the king—it was Cardinal Wolsty— 
himself urged on the marriage, at least so his 
father, the old ‘earl, informed me with his own 
lips,” said Sir Thomas. 

Anne’s face drooped forward, and she covered 
it with her trembling hands, she seemed strug- 
gling for tears; but they choked her utterance 
without moistening her eyes. Suddenly she re- 
moved her hands and looked up, “father, you 
have no pity on me! You do not knowall! In 
the sight-of heaven I was betrothed to Lord 
Henry Perey. In secret—without your sanction 


our faith was plighted—solemnly plighted, each 
to the other.” 

‘Let maiden pride bury the secret then,” said 
Sir Thomas sternly, “I would not have it hinted 
about in Henry’s court that any man living had 
dared to cast this slight on a daughter of mine.” 

Again Anne covered her face, and when she 
looked up a flash of red kindled over her pale 
cheeks, and upon her dark lashes trembled a 
single tear. 

‘I would not see my daughter degraded at 
the court of that monarch who has just loaded 
me-with honors, and all for her sake! It were 
a glorious triumph to the fickle Percy could he 
see the lady to whom kings would fain pay 
homage, trembling and weeping over his care- 
less desertion of her.” 

‘¢ He shall never see that !”? cried Anne, rising 
to her feet, while the crimson flush burned like 
flame on her cheeks. 

‘It were an insult to thy father, and to the 
king, who honors thee so greatly with his favor, 
were mortal eye ever to witness it again. It 
might even ruin the brightest and most lofty 
designs ever imagined for the benefit of a sub- 
ject,’? said Sir Thomas. 

**I do not understand all that you are say- 
ing!?? said Anne, pressing a hand to her forehead 
—the king, what said you of his majesty?” 

‘*] said that the king loves you, Anne: he told 
me so when last I saw him at court: he told me 
of his visit here, of thy coldness, and » 

*‘ He told you these things, father—he dared, 
and what answer did you make the royal pro- 
fligate, sir,”? cried Anne, with a look of superb 
scorn. 

**T told him,”’ said Sir Thomas calmly, “ that 
when he could make Anne Boleyn queen of 
England, she had her father’s sanction to his 
suit.” 

*¢ Queen of England,” cried Anne, with a wild 
and thrilling laugh that was full of mockery— 
**Queen of England. Yes, yes, that were safely 
promised. I trust that his majesty will not visit 
the roof that shelters Anne Boleyn till he has 
that power!” 

**It may be his, and more speedily than most 
people deem,” replied Sir Thomas, fixing his 
eyes calmly upon the wild beauty of his daugh- 
ter’s face. 

“Ts Queen Catharine dead—or ill unto death 
—that you say this so calmly, father?” 

*¢ When thou art quieter and capable of such 
grave thought as the subject requires, we will 
talk of this matter,’? replied Sir Thomas—* but 
hark, I hear Arthur, with his’ wife, coming 
hitherward—I would not that this fair daugh- 
ter-in-law should witness how much the news 
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of Lord Percy’s marriage has discomposed thee, 
Anne—those flushed eyes and burning cheeks 
but ill become the beauty which made a monarch 
captive. Steal through yon door, child, and come 
back in more seemly fashion, I will appear to be 
waiting for thee here |” 

Anne Boleyn required no second bidding to 
seek the sulitude for which her fevered heart 
panted. She left the room, and without going 
to her chamber or casting even a veil over 
her, she ran wildly down a flight of steps that 
led from her bower-room to a private postern, 
and issued into the park unmantled, pale and 
breathless. It was a gloomy night. Clouds dark 
and leaden were sweeping in masses over the 
sky, giving even to those'stars that struggled 
through their black folds a pale and sickly hue. 
The heavily wooded park lay before her one 
dense mass of blackness; great drops of rain 
fell at intervals upon her hair as she sped along, 
and the turf under her feet was damp with a fine 
mist that had been settling upon it during the 
last half hour. The poor girl heeded nothing of 
this; her brain was in confusion; her heart was 
full of anguish; she plunged under the damp, 
dark trees, and wandered on wringing her hands 
and sobbing piteously. She had no pride left. 
In the vast solitude of the wood her heart was 
unshackled, and poured forth its bitter sorrow 
in tears; and sometimes in words that sounded 
painfully amid the sweeping wind. 

The rush of a brooklet crossing her path 
checked her wild flight. She paused, locked 
back, and saw by the great trees bending their 
knotted arms over her, that she was in the very 
spot where King Henry had dismounted from 
his horse on the day when he first visited Hever 
Castle. 

A wild laugh broke from her lips, and folding 
her arms, she stood motionless in the black night 
lost in a deep fit of thought. Amid the desola- 
tion of her young heart a gleam of triumph, of 
keen and bitter pride had broken. 

* Without a word—a look—a struggle, he has 
given me up—oh, holy mother of heaven, can 
such treason live in the human heart? And I 
loved him so—after all the past could he cast 
me from him so readily ?”? She paused, looked 
wildly around in the darkness, and the pride of 
her nature kindled higher and higher as she felt 
the elements rising and swelling angrily around 
her. ‘It was here, on this very spot, that his 
master and mine, the monarch of this great land, 
poured forth his gratitude like a feed beggar 
for one mistaken caress, such as I have given 
to thee, false Percy, profusely as the violet 
that gives its blossoms to the child that seeks 
forthem! He was at my feet—the king to whom 
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thou art a vassal, Percy—the great monarch of 
England, and I spurned him—but now, now— 
oh, it were ecstacy to show this recreant how 
madly the king seeks that which thou hast flung 
aside as worthless!” 

Again the wretched girl paused, again her 
arms were tightly folded, and a fit of deep 
musing fell upon her. It lasted several minutes, 
and during the whole of that time she stood 
like a thing of marble, revealing the life that 
had become a pain only by occasional sharp 
sobs. At last she spoke, and the voice left 
her lips clear and ringing, like the low tones 
of a trumpet. 

* The Queen of England—what did my father 
mean ?—he is not one to brook the dishonorable 
suit even of a king—what did my father mean ?”” 

Anne turned suddenly and retraced her way 
to the castle. It was now raining fast, and her 
garments were soon deluged with meisture, but 
she was all unaware of it, and the great drops 
that came drifting through her hair down her — 
hot cheeks seemed to strike upon flame, so little 
was its cold touch felt. 

She reached the castle, ascended the winding 
stairs, and entered her chamber. A serving 
woman who had just placed lights upon the 
toilet-table paused in her task, startled by the 
unearthly beauty of the face, which, spite of the 
dishevelled tresses that fell around it and of her 
dripping garments, was transcendant im its wild 
and brilliant loveliness. 

**Go to my father, and say that I would speak 
with him here,” said the fair girl, pausing in the 
midst of the room, where she remained with her 
garments falling in wet masses around her feet, 
till Sir Thomas presented himself at the door, 
‘© My father,”’ said Anne, turning her bright eyes 
upon Sir Thomas, who did not observe the dis- 
array of her dress in the large and dimly lighted 
chamber, ‘‘ there was something in your speech 
just now that I did not comprehend. Said you 
not that King Henry might some day have the 
right of choosing another than Catharine of Ar- 
ragon to sit by him on the throne ?”? 

** Now that this question seems to imply some 
power of reasonable comprehension, I will speak * 
on the subject,’? said Sir Thomas, drawing a 
chair close to that into which his daughter had 
sunk. ‘But remember, Anne, the king’s wishes 
and intentions are with the exception of us two, 
known only to himself and Cardinal Wolsey— 
not even to thy brother must the secret be whis- 
pered.”? 

**T understand, and will be seeret.”? 

*‘Then listen. It is now some months since 
Henry has felt great doubts of the validity of his 
marriage with Catharine, his brother’s widow. 
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Cardinal Wolsey confirms this doubt, and many 
high prelates have within the last two weeks 
been privately consulted on the subject. All 
sustain the king in bis design to apply for'a 
divorce from Rome.”? 

“This is strange news,” said Anne, and the 
blood brightened in her cheek like flashes of fire. 
“How long is it since Henry’s conscience be- 
come thus troubled ?”” 

‘His resolution regarding the divoree,’’ re- 
plied Sir Thomas, with a meaning smile, ‘‘ was 
harbored first after his visit to my castle here, 
which same visit seems to have aroused his 
sleeping conscience to a very painful degree.” 

** And he told you of that visit!?? said Anne, 
fixing her bright eyes upon Sir Thomas. 

“He did !”” 

.“ And did his highness inform the new Lord 
of Rochford all the honor which was intended 
to his child?” 

*¢He ‘only told me that which a father might 
hear with pridg. Naught else transpired. If 
aught was said which Henry may have repented 
of, let it rest: I can trust the honor of our house 
in thy hands, dear child.’’ 

“You may!” said Anne, with a proud eurve 
of the lip—“ and his eminence, Cardinal Wolsey, 
knows he of the king’s visit to Hever Castle ?”” 

**T think that he does !”? 

*¢ And sanctions it with any reference to this 
divorce ?” 

The blood mounted somewhat warmly over 
Sir Thomas’ forehead, and he answered, ‘not 
with reference to the divorce. The king has 
breathed no syllable of his designs in full to any 
one but myself, and that under a strict charge 
of secrecy, which it were treason to violate. I 
have only eee to mention it thus privately 
here.” 

“Tell me, father, did Cardinal Wolsey use 
persuasion or authority to urge forward the— 
the marriage of Lord Shrewsbury’s daughter?” 

*T cannot tell. The marriage was sudden, 
and the preparations hurried as they were bril- 

_liant: by what influence it was brought about I 
“never could learn, save that the old earl insisted 
"pn the fulfilment of a contract signed in the in- 
fancy of his son, and Percy made no objection !”’ 


“T can see it all,” cried Anne, half rising from ‘ 


her chairy that proud cardinal has trifled with 
my destiny as if it had been a tennis ball in the 
* hands of skilfal players. Under the sacred robes 
of mother church he would pander to the king’s 
worst views. Percy has been removed that Anne 
Boleyn may become the more ready minion of his 
royal master. Catharine of Arragon has failed 
in her promise—all, all is lost !’? 

“No, not all! Is 2 crown nothing?” said Sir 





Thomas, in a low, soothing voice. ‘Is the power 
of lifting thy somewhat reduced house to a posi- 
tion among the highest of the land, nothing? Is 
the power .to crush those that have wronged thee, 
nothing? See whata bright future these very dis- 
appointments has opened to thee !”? 

**Father—father, they have uprooted all the 
sweet flowers that lay in my path, and have 
trodden it down hard with gold. All the bright, 
beautiful hopes that I lived upon are swept away 
forever. If I could perish here at your feet, it 
were far happier for your child than any pros- 
pect the futute can hold out to me. But we 
cannot die when we will!?? Here the poor girl’s 
voice trembled, and her countenance took an ex- 
pression of unutterable despondency, ‘I say to 
you, father, my heart is broken, but it will not 
yield up its hold on existence. Life clings to it 
like ivy around a ruin. If any hand save mine 
could rend it away, the grave were more wel- 
come to me this night than yon couch with all 
its glare of purple and gold.” 

“Nay, dear child, this is but the first effects 
of a disappointment which will soon be lost 
in brighter things,’ said Sir Thomas, deeply 
affeeted at her grief, for he was both proud and 
fond of his beautiful daughter—“ remember to 
what exaltation all this may tend. Thou art of 
a noble race, Anne, and the pride of thy ancient 
blood should check this weak repining for the 
faithlessness of one who loves thee not.’’ 

Anne made an impatient gesture and her brow 
contracted. 

Cast him from thy heart and mind till thou 
canst ‘look down upon him and his bride from 
thy place on a monarch’s ‘throne. Percy has 
but deprived thy brow of a coronet that his 
master may encircle it with a crown. . Think 
of him no more!’? 

Anne shook her head with a sad smile, ‘that 
which you hold out to me may be real. It may 
even at a future time move my heart somewhat, 
but now it seems only as a vision of frost work, 
cold, brilliant, and uncertain of duration. My 
brain is disturbed with all that has been pressed 
upon it this night!”? 

*¢ Thou dost indeed seem ill, poor child,” said 
Sir Thomas. ‘ But seek some rest, I will excuse 
thy absence from the supper-table, for Arthur 
and his wife must remain ignorant of the king’s 
secret.’? 

‘It is not strange,” he added, ‘that all this 
should seem unreal to thee; even I could not at 
first bring myself look on the grace Henry’in- 
tends us as anything but a dazzling vision.” 

**T cannot be more unhappy if -it prove so 
murmured ‘Anne, shaking her head. 

‘*But it will not—no one can be» more 
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thoroughly in earnest than the king. He has 
resolved to make room for thee, my sweet child, 
upon his throne, and when Henry Tudor wills a 
thing it is accomplished. Sev, is not this a fore- 
shadowing of his purpose worthy a great mo- 
narch? Henry bade me place this jewel at thy 
feet, and say that, with all loving and honorable 
intent, he will follow the gift in person the mo- 
ment he can find means of leaving the court for 
a brief space without exciting comment.” 

As Sir Thomas spoke, he drew a casket from 
his bosom, and dropping on one knee before his 
child, opened the lid and held a band of linked 
gold, pointed at one edge like a crown, and set 
thickly with jewels of inestimable value. It 
was an ornament often worn by ladies of regal 
station, and never assumed by one of lower 
grade. 

A gleam from the candles fell upon the jewel 
as it was lifted from the casket, and Anne shrank 
back covering her eyes, as if the flashes of rain- 
bow light struck from the stones had blinded her. 

“Take it hence! Rise, I pray you rise. All 
this will drive me mad!’? 

Sir Thomas stood up with the jewel in his 
hand. 

Nay, Anne, it is not thus the king’s munifi- 
cence should be received: see, it belongs to the 
No queen of England ever pos- 


crown jewels. 
sessed a richer cirelet.’? 


Anne flung aside her hands with a passionate 
movement, and turned her eyes “ee the orna- 
ment. 

* Ah, father—father, one little flower from the 
hand of Harry Percy were worth a world of these 
cold stones to me.”? 

Sir Thomas coldly replaced the king’s gift in 
its casket and laid it upon the table. 

Must I again remind a daughter of thé 
Boleyns that she speaks of another woman’s 
husband?” he said, casting a glance of! stern 
reproof on the unhappy girl. 

“Spare mé—oh, spare me this displeasure,” 
she cried, wringing her hands—“‘give me this 
one night for solitude and grief—after that I 
care not what beconies of me—a throne or thé 
grave—I will mount one or lie down in the 
other as you command.” 

** Anne, this excessive emotion is unmaidenly, 
it is degrading” Sir Thomas paused, for his 
child’s face was turned to the light, and the 
agony imprinted upon it terrified him. She 
held her hands out toward him with a aires 
and supplicating smile. 

*T am ill, father—I am ill! Seehow my limbs 
shake, yet amid these freezing chills are flashes 
of fire darting through and through me. It may 
be nai -your unhappy child will perish after all.” 

ou. X.—18 
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She paused and her white teeth knocked togther, 
“is this death, or the breaking up of a heart that 
is henceforth to be as marble?’ she continued, 
more and more wildly, 

Sir Thomas become geriously alarmed. He 
saw that she was indeed shiveting from head to 
foot, while fever flashes shot like lightning over 
her pale cheek. She arose and attempted to walk 
across the room but reeled unsteadily, and Sir ~ 
Thomas threw his arm around her, 

‘* Blessed saints, her garments are drenched 
with rain,’’ he cried in great alarm, ‘‘my poor, 
poor child!’? and drawing the sobbing young 
creature toward him, Sir Thomas kissed her 
forehead tenderly and tried to soothe her. 

**Sit down, love—sit down, I will send thy 
tyring woman to disrobe thee, thou art in truth 
very ill.” 

Anne lifted up her head and laughed wildly. 
Her cheek was on fire, and fever raged in her 
eyes. She suffered herself to be placed in the 
chair again, and when Sir Thomas went out to - 
search for help she had closed Her eyes, and her 
cheek fell against the erimson cushion red and 
glowing as the velvet it touche.l. 

Sir Thomas met with some delay in finding 
the person whom he sought, and when the at- 
tendant at last entered Anne Boleyn’s chamber, 
the unhappy girl was standing before a mirror 
of steel plate, holding up a light with one hand, 
and setting the demi crown upon herhead with 
the other. -Her hair fell in bright masses, damp 
bat still curling, around her face, and the crim- 
son of her robe took a singular effect, shining 
out in glowing particles where it had dried upon 
het person—the rest keeping that dull black im- 
parted by moisture, thus the garment seemed 
made of two distinct materials. Her cheeks 
were in a blaze of scarlet, and the gems that 
flashed and circled in a thousand tints around 
her head were scarcely brighter than those Jarge 
dark eyes. 

The woman paused by the aed astiialbhed 
and half terrified. 

‘<Gome hither, Joan—come hither, this thing 
galls my forehead, and I know not how to rend 
the clasp,” cried Anne, turning with the light 
in her hand, which kindled among the gems 
and rendered the wild beauty of her face almost 
dazzling. ‘‘I knew—I knew when it had once 
girded my temples no power on earth could help 
me—and now such pains are shooting from every » 
gem through and through my brain. Welljwell, 
I have borne worse things to-night, and so will 
be patient:good Joan.”? fhe set down the light, 
shook her head sadly, and casting an eager glance 
toward thé bed, moved across the room with 
wavering footsteps, and fell, with a deep sigh 
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of pain, among the waves of gorgeous silk that 
covered it. 

“‘ My poor young lady, dear, sweet mistress, let 
me take off this heavy robe,’? cried the woman, 
quite unable to restrair her tears. 

This first—this first,” said Anne, lifting one 
burning hand to her forehead, and making a ears 
striggle to sit upright. 

Joan :took the circlet from her aiadion 
was indeed of sufficient weight to cause suffer- 
ing to one already irritated by fever, and with 
‘a'sigh of exquisite relief that amounted almost 

© ‘a langh, Anne ‘sunk to the bed again. » She 
offered no resistance when the maid proceeded 
to take off her’ robe, and only murmured entrea- 
ties to be left alone, for she had much to think 
of before the next day, she said, when she and 
Percy, with his bride, Lady Mary, were! going 
down into the woods in search of wild flowers 
for the king. She began to laugh with a sort of 
childish glee as this thought passed through her 
brain, and murmuring it over and‘over she sunk 
to a heavy ‘ slumber, broken every moment with 
some half uttered fantacies,; wilder than that 
which had gone before. 

When King Henry camedown to Hever Castle 
‘a week after the night we have described, he 
found Anne Boleyn still in the delirium of a 
brain fever. Sir Thomas would gladly have 
kept the monarch from her bed-side, for there 
‘was Yhat fell from that young girl’s lips 
fn the itiful. wanderings of her mind that 
the’ prudent father sought to withhold from the 
ear of her royal love—but Henry was stubborn 
in his determination to see the lovely sufferer, 
and during the time that ‘he remained in her 
chamber, Sir Thomas was. startled’ by many a 
‘wild and thrilling sentence, that seemed every 
instant about to lay all the secrets of that young 
heart before the man who held its destiny in his 


Henry did not appear to mark the’ delirious 
speeclies in. which Percy’s name was frequently 
uttered, with many a wild burst of passionate 
_ tendefness; but in after years these disconnected 
" pavings were brought up in terrible array against 
the hapless creature, who now lay quite uncon- 
scious of the evil her own fevered lips:'were coin- 


ing for the future. If they affected the present 
it was only to increase the atdent desire which 
King Henry felt to secure the love of a being 
@ 80 capable of all that deep, poetical tenderness 
ia ‘edeld. alone satisfy ie prevconiy: solfich 
Diiaaititscity ne had met in Axeiting such ten- 
ess was perhaps the greatest incentive to 
pursuit of Anne Boleyn. There was a 

t excitement to the pampered monarch 
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in loving one thing on earth which his power 
alone could not command. 


CHAPTER VII. 


How weak and fragile a thing has sometimes 
instigated those great events that have stamped 
themselves on the history of nations, as it-were, 
with a foot-print of iron. To the lovely girl 
whom we left feeble and broken-hearted upon 
the couch of’ pain, may be traced that political, 
social and religious convulsion that shook the 
church of Rome to its centre, aud rescued a 
great kingdom from her sway centuries before 
it could have been accomplished by the natural 
progress of mind. Passion after.all is some- 
times stronger than intellect. When both are 
combined, as in Henry the: Eighth, ‘and ‘their 
union linked with unquestioned power, what 
force can contend against them ? 

Nearly three years have swept by since we 
left Anne Boleyn on a sick bed, worn out and 
almost crushed by the force of her wounded and 
impassioned feelings. Those three years had 
been crowded with events that have left their 
traces upon the destiny of our Anglo Saxon race 
to this day. During that time Queen Catharine, 
the noble and the good, had beén thrust rudely 
from her husband’s throne, and was now pining 
to death broken in spirit and separated from her 
only child in her humble house of Bugden.» In 
those three years many a noble had fallen upon 
the scaffold, many a warm heart had been crushed 
beneath the iron hand of power, in order that 
Henry Tudor might gratify a passion, which, 
but for the opposition that made these things 
necessary, might have expired of its own coarse 
violence. 

There was change everywhere in England; 
but the most painful of all was that which had 
fallen upon Anne Boleyn. She had said the 
truth!* The blossoms of her young life were 
torn up, and their place trodden down with 
gold. Pride, ambition, and all those energies 
of mind and person that these passions bring 
upon woman’s nature, had: gradually steeled & 
heart once so full of tenderness.. We left her 
a lovely, passionate and gentle girl—she ap- 
pears upon our pages again.a brilliant woman. 
Her life was one long fever of excitement. Her 
aim was the crown of England. 

She had spent months in the solitude of Hever 
Castle. She had plunged in the gaities of Henry’s 
court, invested with all the splendor of a queen. 
She had witnessed the sufferings of her former 
qieen and benefactress with a steady pulse. She 
had hurled Cardinal Wolsey from the topmost. 
step of Henry’s throne into the very grave. Thas_ 
much had she accomplished to avenge herseifom — 
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those who had swept all joys, save those of cold 
ambition, from her path of ‘life. The rich fruit 
of the king’s passion had begun to fall thickly 
around her and hers. In the royal palace of 
Windsor, from which Catharine had been ex- 
pelled, Anne Boleyn was created Marchioness 
of Pembroke, surrounded by all the splendor of 
a queenly coronation. Her father was exalted 
to an earldom, and her brother possessed the 
title of Viscount Rochford. Now there was but 
ane step more between the young girl whom we 
introduced to our readers half buried in the wild 
blossoms of a village féstival, and the throne of 
England. 

Hever Castle had been deserted by its lordly 
owner for more than a year, and the old re- 
tainers had almost despaired of seeing their 
master and young mistress, endowed with their 
new honors, when the whole family came down, 
accompanied by two illustrious guests, the Duke 
and Duchess of Norfolk. 

About ten days after this party reached the 
castle, King Henry arrived at its portal some- 
time after nightfall, and attended only by two 
persons, one of whom seemed by his robes to 
possess some high clerical standing. 

Sir Thomas Boleyn—now the Earl of Wilt- 
shire—came forth to greet the monarch, but 
Henry sprang from the saddle without waiting 
for the earl to bend his knee or touch the stir- 
rap, and hurriedly entered the hall, only saying, 
“we trust that everything is in readiness, my 
Lord Wiltshire. Where can we find the Lady 
Anne ?”? ‘ 

* She is in her bower-room, my liege,”’ replied 
Lord Wiltshire, “with her grace of Norfolk and 
Lady Rochford.”? 

“ Ay,” muttered Henry, “ we must take cau- 
tion that the sweet lady of Rochford remajp not 
too near the person of our queen hereafter,”’ 
and he passed ‘on, followed by the earl, and a 
host of retainers bearing lights. ‘‘ My lord, you 
must see that these gaping varlets: have other 
occupation for both eyes and ears, anon. We 
must have no menial witnesses,’? whispered 
Henry, casting a displeased glance toward the 
men. ‘ 

‘A supper is provided for them in the 
kitchen,” replied Wiltshire, in the same under 
tone which his master had used—‘ that will 
occupy them sufficiently !°? 

‘It is well,” replied Henry, and mounting 
the stairs he entered the chamber that had been 
prepared for him, followed by the earl. 

“And now are all. things arranged for strict 


Privacy ?’’ said Henry, casting his hat upon a table. 


——“'we trust our sweet lady has become recon- 
ciled to. the concealment which is so necessary.”” 





“ Ferusting to your gracious pledge, sire, that 
the event of this night shall only be kept private 
for a. Wrief Season; the Lady Anne waves all 
opposition to these arrangements : as for the rest 
I have not have revealed your intention to any 
one except her grace of Norfolk. Rochford may 
suspect’something of it—and his wife perchance, 
for she has quick eyes.” 

*‘ Let them both into the secret, we can trust 

your son, as for the lady’? Henry paused, and. 
drew. off his glove with some energy, ‘‘she will 
not relish sweet Anne’s exaltation enough to 
make it a subject of gossip, therefore—she, too, 
maybe trusted. Go,my good lord, and arrange 
these things, meantime send up the trunk-mails 
and come speedily back again, for we can trust 
no lesser attendant to help us on with the wed- 
ding gear.’ 
, Five minutes’ after, the Lord Wiltshire stood 
in Lady Rochford’s chamber, he was_just going 
out and. Eleanor followed him to the door. The 
room was dimly lighted, and Wiltshire could- 
only see that she was somewhat pale, and that 
her eyes were more brilliant than usual. He 
could not detect the evil passions that darkened 
her face, and surprise might easily have occa- 
sioned the slight tremor that marked her voios, 
when she spoke. 

*¢ All things shall be as you wish, my lord 
will be in readiness !’? 

These words were uttered in n soft, bland tone, 
somewhat tremulous, as I have said, but other- 
wise quite natural. The moment her chamber 
door was closed she turned toward the light, and 
her beautiful features were absolutely convulsed 
with fiendish passions. 

**Is it to make her queen that I have toiled 
and plotted ?”? she exclaimed, clenching her hand 
and pressing her white teeth upon her nether lip 
till the blood left it. : 

*‘ Have I linked myself to one that I cannot 
love—united the only man that I ever did love 
to one almost as hateful to me as she is, and 
now, now I have made her a queen. I did not 
think her pride could have brought the king to 
this! Can hate, like love, so work against 
itself ??? 

Eleanor stood for some moments perfectly 
still, with her glittering eyes fixed on the light, 
and her fingers clenched more tightly in the 
palm of her little hand.. At length she broke 
into a low, self-mocking laugh. 

‘‘ Well, now I have but to array myself for 
this royal wedding—her grace of Norfolk will 
doubtless have the honor of robing the gueen.”? 

With these bitterly spoken words Eleanor took 
up @ small golden whistle from the table, and 
summoned her tyring woman. 
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AHNE BOLEYN. 





Attached to Hever Castle was a small gothic 

Chapel, ancient as the foundations of the main 
building, the inside heavy with sculptured stone 
work, and the windows dim with gorgeously 
colored glass. The altar of this chapel-had once 
been a master piece of art, but it, with the whole 
building, had been defaced. and mutilated in the 
war of the roses. 
* But notwithstanding the neglected state of 
this building, it had on the night our story closes, 
an aspect of solemn magnificence. The traces 
that time had left were lost amid the semi trans- 
parent shadows that hung around the windows 
and the groined roof. A foot-cloth of glowing 
velvet, heavily traced with gold, fell down the 
altar steps, receiving the light of six massive 
wax candles that stood at each corner and on 
the centre platform. These costly lights had 
just been fixed, and their rays filled the little 
building with a star-like glow that well befitted 
the quietude of a holy place. 

About ten o’clock at night the king entéred 

this chapel, leading Anne Boleyn by the hand. 
His garments of snow white velvet were sprink- 
led thickly with diamonds, two broad collars, 
studded with rubies, emeralds, and all those 
costly stones that blend most brilliantly together, 
fell over his broad bosom, and gleamed through 
the silken gold of his beard, seeming to light up 
his rich florid complexion by their own unaided 
brightness. 
“Nor was the royal bride less magnificently 
arrayed. The snow of her bridal robe was frosted 
with a deep bordering of pearls, and flushed, as 
it were, like the heart of a white rose, with a 
faint blossom tinge. Her supefb ringlets were 
fastened by the light demi crown, Henry’s first 
gift—and diamond sparks flashed through the 
folds of a transparent veil that flowed loosely 
from its confinemént, as if she had been out-in 
a slight rain, and the water drops still clung 
around her person. 

There was no soft blush on Anne Boleyn’s 
chéek, none of that modest sweetness in her 
eyes that renders the being so lovely who brings 
a warm heart, all in a delicious thrill of love 
and fear up to the marriage altar. There was 
pride, a sort of regal triumph in every beautiful 
lineament of her face. It flashed in her eyes 
and glowed, like light upon a rose, in the rich 
damask of her cheek and the deeper crimson of 
her exquisite mouth. It bent and swayed in 
every undulating motion of her superb form. 
Henry the Eighth, in whom was blended the 
richest blood of two kingly lines, looked not 
more thoroughly bred to the purple than ‘his 
fair bride. In that hour of solemn triumph her 
heart beat on with a full and measured pulse— 





that heart which once had trembled, like a flower 
upon its delicate.stalk, to the slightest glance of 
Harry Perey’s'eye. Oh, it was a sad hour when 
Anne Boleyn smothered all the sweet, natural 
impulses of a good heart in the purple that was 
to blacken deep, deep for her funeral pall. 
They stood up—that stately couple, and there 
by the altar received the congratulations of those 
few persons who had been permitted to witness 
the marriage ceremony. But the solemn still- 
ness of the hour, the impressive ceremony just 
performed, cast a shadow over the whole group. 


; Even Henry rose from the altar with a pallor 


upon his cheek, and there was something in his 
countenance that seemed as if a pang of sadness 
or remorse had: struck upon his heart while his 
marriage vow was uttered. Did a memory of 
one who had slept in his bosom for twenty years, 
one whose last hope in life was extinguished 
by the vow he had just sacreligiously uttered to 
another, at last reach that proud heart? Or was 
it the shadow of coming events, black and heavy 
with blood, that settled, like a pall, upon that 
nuptial hour ? 

At length the door opened. A rush of wind 
swept over the altar extinguishing all the can- 
dles but one, and shrouding thé whole group 
in a sort of gloomy twilight. Then they went 
forth, two by two, into the still darker night. 
Henry, with his bride, now pale and chilled with 
the gloom that hung over her, and the rest fol- 
lowing after like mourners to afuneral. Wasit 
strange that the heavens should have bent over 
that group black with portentous clouds? There 
was the tyrant pressing the hand and whispering 
words of passion in the ear of his present bride 
and future victim. There was Rochford tenderly 
supporting the steps of the wicked woman, who 
in less than four short years sent his young head 
to the block by her own foul and false evidence 
against him. There were Wiltshire and Norfolk, 
the uncle and father of that victim bride. One 
afterward the sternest and most relentless of 
those ‘men who adjudged her to death. The 
other forced to save a degraded life by abject 
submission to-the murderer of his child. There 
too was Norris, Henry’s confidential gentleman, 
whose blood was also doomed to redden the block 
which was Anne Boleyn’s death pillow. Was 
it not well that the heavens should frown black 
as the grave over a group like this? 

It was on the fourteenth of November, 1532, 
that this fatal union was thus privately cele- 
brated; and before the first of the ensuing 
May it was publicly proclaimed throughout the 
realm. In the following June the marriage of 
the king with his former queen was declared 
null by Cranmer at the head of his ecclesiastical 
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court, the monarch having by this time come to 
an open rupture with the court of Rome, and 
defying its power by this act. The ratification 
of Henry’s marriage with Anne, and her coro- 
nation rapidly followed: and thus was consum- 
mated Eleanor Howard’s revenge, and Anne 
Boleyn’s doom! 

History relates in what manner the new 
queen, after, a reign of scarcely four years, 
died on the block, a victim to the caprice of 
the sated monarch and the machinations of 
her jealous sister-in-law. To the chronicles 
of that day, we refer those who would peruse 
the melancholy story further! 

Tue Enp. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


BY ESTHER M. SIDNEY. 


Ox! for the merry olden time, 
The days of good Queen Bess! 

When life was in its golden prime, 
And wore its russet dress. 

When sturdy yeomen yet were seen, 
And honesty could thrive. 

The poor man then might live, I ween, 
Who cared at all to strive! 


Oh! for the merry sports of May, 
The laughter and the jest! 

Then life was but a happy play, 
And all alike were blest. 

The poor man had his jug of ale, 
And lordly sirloin too; 

And gaily swung his oaken fiail, 
And threshed the corn he grew. 


Oh! those were happy days indeed, 
Ere steam had cursed the land: 

Then maidens blithely tripped the mead 
With distaff in their hand. 

The poor man then had work to spare, 
Could give from out his store : 

Now starving millions in despair 
Besiege the alms-house door! 

Oh! where is merry England now? 
A realm of haggard slaves. 

Gaunt spectres, wand’ring to and fro, 
Like dead men from their graves. 

Each rural vale is black with smoke, 
Gone are the woods and deer; 

And night and day the engine’s stroke 
Salutes the painful éar. 


Go! ’tis a mockery to be told 
That useful arts have spread. 

What tho’ the rich have gained in gold, 
If poor men starve for bread! 

Give us the hearty, rough old time, 
E’en in its russet dress; 

When life was in its golden prime, 
The days of good Queen Bess! 





AFFECTATION. 
BY*o. 


To be vain or affected, because endowed with 
some degree of beauty, is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that, from its being ever uppermost in our 
thoughts, it is the greatest ornament of which 
we have to boast. But is it not folly to be proud 
of so fleeting a possession, which, in. the course 
of a few years, must be given up for the furrows 
and wrinkles of old age; leaving us when too 
late to repent, that we had not at a more. early 
period endeavored to acquire those mental ac- 
complishments which would have enlivened our 
youth, have heightened the charms of maturity, 
and rendered our declining years dignified and 
respected ? 

To bestow, therefore, more pains upon deco- 
rating the person than cultivating the mind, must 
surely appear impolitic in the highest degree; 
since beauty, however unadorned, will always . 
charm: every eye will dise6ver it, without our 
taking pains to render it conspicuous; whilst 
mental qualifications, like gold hid in the mine, 
can neither be seen nor admired till labor and 
industry have exposed them to our view. 

To those who can happily unite the possession 
of beauty, with the knowledge that it can afford 
no real ground for vanity or affectation, it will 
be only seen to produce a pleasing complacency 
in the features, totally distinct from everything 
of self-admiration : while to those who are con- 
sidering it as their great recommendation, and 
possibly thinking they need no other, it may in- 
deed have something of the same effect; but this 
complacency will be of no longer duration than 
while it is supposed the adoration due to such 
superior charms is duly paid; and thus to minds 
vain on acccount of beauty, every attention paid 
to another, not perhaps equally favored, will be 
deemed a neglect of themselves. In this view, 
a beautiful face may be compared to a smooth 
sea, whose surface will be ruffled by the slightest 
breath. of wind. This by producing vexation 
and peevishness, will entirely annihilate those 
pleasing sensations which beauty naturally ex- 
cites, and makes it fail in a comparison with 
those who, without the same personal advan- 
tages, render themselves infinitely more agreea- 
ble by the enchanting effect which good humored 
and unaffected manners-always produce. The 
pleasure arising from this will be of a far more 
lasting kind than mere symmetry of features 
can excite, which, when once overcast with the 
clouds of ill humor, loses all its charms. 

If our fair readers then would be truly beau- 
tiful let them beware of affectation. 


H. MILDEBERGER. 
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210 EDITORS’ TABLE. ¢ 
On Heatinc Rooms.—The approach of winter re- 
EDITORS’? TABLE. minds us of a subject too often neglected by house- 


Tue Triats or Housexeerine.—In country, 
every female, rich or poor, ought to understand house- 
keeping. To saying nothing,of the vicissitudes of life, 
which are continually reducing the wealthy to penury, 
bad servants are so plentiful that, if the mistress of 
the: house does not understand household matters, the 
domestic economy will be sure to go wrong. More- 
over, there are few married females who have not 
been left, at one time or another, without servants. 
In our large cities, no matter how many servants are 
kept in a house, it often happens that all go away ina 
pet together: and in country towns, or on farms, this 
evil is of still more frequent occurrence. We know 
that many jive ladies think it ‘‘ vulgar” to be seen in a 
kitchen; but every woman of good sense must perceive 
the folly of such opinions. In. England where there 
are plenty of good servants, it may answer to educate 
a daughter in ignorance of household affairs, though 
even there it is rarely done except among the very 
wealthiest: but in the United States, where fortunes 
change hands more rapidly, and where good servants 
are the exception, to educate daughters thus is ridicu- 
lous and criminal. ‘The following, which we extract 
froma newspaper, hits off this folly with great spirit: 
and the remarks will apply even to richer people than 
the characters. .Such wives as John’s, we hope, are 
rare. 

‘Going the wrong way, John,” cried a young me- 
chanic to his friend, as he met him in the street. 

“Got hungry,” rejoined the other. ‘‘Going to the 
tavern to get some breakfast.” 

“Has your wife gone away ?” 

“No! but she don’t know how to cook. Yesterday 
shie boiled the lettuce and radish, and dished the turnip 
raw. This morning the eggs were cooked as hard as 
bullets. If they would go into my two-barrelled gun, 
I could shoot crows with them. And ever since I was 
married'I have lain under the interdict of the children 

Israel in the wilderness. I have had no leavened 
bread.” 

* Well, John, I am in the same predicament. Lucy 
don’t know how to cook, so I tried it yesterday, but 
had no luck; and‘she says she’ll try to learn, and I 
shall send her forthwith one quarter to school to my 
mother, for I verily believe that half I carry into the 
house is wasted.” 

“If your wife is willing to learn you’ll do well 
enough and are’a happy man. You have a wife, 
whereas I’ve only a mefuiiodom, for a woman who 
takes no interest in her husband’s welfare is not a 
wife indéed, or a wife in need. She is only a wife- 
in-law. isn’t willing to leayn to cook or mend 


either. She says her mother told her it was quite 
vulgar now-a-days to know anything about domestic 
concerns, especially for a young wife. That the latest 
fashion is for*wives to be ladies, and have their ser- 
vants. she must tell John she was not made to 
be # dge, and he must not be so selfish as to want 
her to work. Fine times these, George. A man that 


don’t stand ready to support his wife, two or three 
attendants and much company in extravagance, is 
directly a n . Don’t know what will be done. 

can’t be thriving business men and become 
independent at once; we must have some laborers, 
and they, poor men, must take vows of perpetual celi- 
bacy, for all I see, like Catholic priests. 

“T hada pretty little place when I was married, but 
it’s mortgaged now, and I must not open my mouth to 
say a word. If ldo,l ama niggard, and want a wife 
on purpose to-do my drudgery.’ 





keepers—viz: the proper ventilation of apartments, 
On this theme an admirable work, by Morrill Wyman, 
M. D., has just appeared. He asserts that the greatest 
economy in heating rooms cannot be united with the 
best ventilation. This is an important fact, not gene- 
rally known; for latterly housekeepers have consulted 
only the economy of fuel. To produce a healthy ven- 
tilation, with the least possible waste of heat, is the 
problem to be solved. Dr. Wyman divides the various 
kinds of heating apparatus into three classes. Ist. Tug 
Open Grate or Fikeriace. 2np. Tue Cross Srove, 
3rp. Tue Cevrar Furnace. Of these the close stove, 
though the most economical, is most injurious to health, 
a fact we can verify from our own experience, as it has 
often given us the vertigo. The air-tight stove espe- 
cially renders ventilation very imperfect. Pipes, with 
hot-air or steam, as used in some factories and private 


dwellings, ‘are equally injurious, and from the same © 


cause. The grate for.coal, or open fire-place for wood 
is not liable to this objection: the room is then per- 
fectly. ventilated, but as the consumption of fuel is 
enormous, they have gone generally out of use. The 
wide fire-places and open flues, however, still found 
in ancient country-houses are quite unhealthy, the ven- 
tilation in this case being too great. The cellar fur- 
nace, however, best combines economy and ventilation; 
and where more than one or two rooms are to be heated, 
should take the place even of the grate. Oa this sub- 
ject a reviewer of Dr. Wyman says: 


“The system of warming by hot-air, whether the 
air be heated immediately by the furnace, by water, 
or by steam pipes, is one of the greatest improvements 
in domestic comfort of the last twenty years. The fur- 
nace is a ventilating as well as heating apparatus, and 
it is only pongo | to provide for a sufficrent evapora- 
tion of water, to be introduced with the air, to render 
the atmosphere of a room always comfortable and 
healthy. Those to whom the sight of an open fire is 
pleasant, and who are not willing to abandon the do- 
mestic hearth, may use hot air for their halls, entries 
and many other rooms, and retain the fire-place and 
its accessories in their sitting-rooms; and this combi- 
nation furnishes the most perfect method of warming 
and ventilating now known. The peculiarities of the 
foregoing systems of warming and ventilating are fully 
described and examined by Dr. Wyman.” 


Waar 1s Porrry?—This is a question the critics, 
from Lord Bacon down, have puzzled themselves in 
answering. ‘ Perhaps the only true manner of replying 
is by example. For instance, a precocious youth at 
Sag Harbor, has put this forth as poetry. 

“In the month of September, 
I for the ‘ Indies’ set sail; 


And well I remember, 
The tremendous gale. 


The force of the blast, 
phd darkness and _ae 
ari away our top- mast 
‘And fiying jib-boom” ; 
Here is an extract from another poem by the same 
author, in which there is something gwite above medio- 
crity, as a friend at our side says. 
‘Father Neptune did say, 
To his courtiers one day, 
‘If e’er I should settle on 
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Of all the fine places 

Which the Universe graces, 

I would chose the East end of 
ng Island.’ ” 

The ‘‘ Bath Guide”? was a poem which added greatly 
to the celebrity of Beau Nash’s town. After this, a 
watering place will surely arise on the “East end of 
Long Island,” to rival Saratoga. Speculators, buy.up 
f the lots! 

A Worp on Fors.—‘‘ Any sort of creature,” writes 
a pretty girl to us, “‘is preferable toa fop. He is so 
crazy with conceit, that he thinks he bestows high honor 
on one of us, if he only asks us to dance. Can’t you 
say something to abash these gentry?” We reply that 
we are afraid we cannot; but we heartily wish they 
could all be served as the dragon served one, accord- 
ing to the legend, in King Arthur’s time. 
“He came on Sir Florice of Sessenay Land, 

Pretty Sir Florice from over the sea, 


> And smashed him all as he stepped on the sand, 
* Cracking his head like a nut from the tree, 
t, No one till now, had found, I trow, 
of: Anything in the scented youth, 
Who had t much pains to be rid of his brains, 


Before they were sought by the dragon’s tooth.” 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Our fashion plate contains a pattern each for cloaks, 
for morning, and for evening dresses. 

Fig, 1.—Tue FasnionaB.e VELVET Sacque.—This 
costume is the one most fashionable for the ensuing 
winter. We have retained it until this month, as the 
period most suitable for its appearance. It is, as the 
plate shows, worn over a mazarine blue dress. , The 
bonnet, with a white plume, is also blue. For other 
fashionable wraps, see below. 

Fic. 1.—A Promenave Dress.—This is a beautiful 
costume, to be worn with a cardinal. It is high on the 
neck, but opens in front to show the lace chemisette. 
A cravat of ribbon is tied around the neck. The bon- 
net is of white silk plush, trimmed with flowers. Car- 
dinal of black silk velvet, .trimmed with lace. 

Fig. u1.—An Evenine Dress: the most superb one 
of the season. It is made of pink satin, low on the 
neck, with two deep falls of lace: the skirt trimmed 
with lace and nwuds; sleeves short. The hair is trim- 
med with plumes and lace. 

These three costumes are, by all odds, the most ele- 
gant of their kind this season. We now subjoin pat- 
terns for other out-of-door and in-door dresses for the 
coming winter. 

Promenave Dress.—A dress of a splendid French 
blue satin, moderately long, but very full, having tight 
sleeves and high, close fitting ge; pard of 








of the cloak, the being decorated to match; loose 
long sleeves, bordered round the lower part with sable; 
capote of pink velours épinglé, decorated with a doubles” 
feather of pink marabouts, drooping upon the left side. 

Promenave Prxisse-A pelisse of a rich violet  * » 
poult de soie, handsomely trimmed with velvet of the ™ 
same color, put on in the shape of three diais, the 
centre one descending from the point of the waist 
down the front of the jupe, the other two placed on 
each side, at a sufficient distance to allow of petit 
neuds of ribbon velvet, attached in the centre witli a 
small gold button or clasp, to divide the rows or biais ; 
high, close-fitring corsage, decorated with a petit pele- 
rine of velvet, fastened upon the top of the shoulder 
with a small naud of velvet, similar to-thése on the 5 
front of the corsage; plain, tight, long sleeves, the bot- 
tom part finished with a gauntlet velvet cuff, having a 
row of narrow white lace, falling over the hand; bonnet 
of black velvet, edged round the brim with a deep fall 
of black lace, the crown decorated with a black esprit 
feather, and the interior with a rosette on the right 
side, composed of loops of pale green satin, and on the x. 
left with an elongated bunch of the same; drides to 
match. ; 

ANOTHER STYLE oF PELISSEjis made of rich black 
satin, having a broad stripe of velvet, disposed in such 
a manner that the-stripe fastens, or rather covers the 
opening the whole way up the skirt and body; upon 4 
this velvet stripe is placed small chouz of black satin 
ribbon, in the centre of which is a small chased round 
steel buckle; the body is perfectly plain, and slightly 
rounded at the point of the waist, and instead of three 
breast plaits, only one deep plait is perceptible. . The 
sleeves are slightly fulled in the bend of the arta, so as 
to give room to the elbow, and open below or at the 
lower part of the sleeve, which is trimmed with three 
pattes of velvet, finished at the extremity with a small 
satin bow, ornamented in the centre with a buckle, 
catching together the opening, which also serves to 
show the under sleeve of batiste, which is finely plaited 
and embroidered. 

A Batt Dress of splendid white watered satin, in- 
termixed with threads of silver; the jupé made ex- 
tremely full, and’ rather short; the front of the skirt 
ornamented with three long fullings of white areo- 
phane ; the lower one being considerably longer than 
the upper one, and each attached with a cluster of 
white grapes, encircled with two or three vine leaves; 
low tight corsage; the waist formirg a deep point in 
the front; and the top ornamented with folds of white 
areophane, which are formed sufficiently deep, so as 
to entirely conceal the short sleeves, encircled asgyell 
as the berthe, with a white and silver narrow fringe}; 
the centre of the front having a small cluster of grapes, 

ilar to those on the skirt. The hair is simply ar- 














































tich black Genoa velvet, formed considerably shorter 
than the dress, and rounded in the front attached close 
over the chest; the cape is made of an immense depth 
atthe back, but cut off in a rounded shape in the front, 
which are put on somewhat wide apart, and set into 
the top piece of fur, which is composed of Martin 
sable, and forms a round, flat collar round the neck, 
and.sloped upon each side of the front, so as to con- 
tinue and form a band of fur, entirely round the edge 

















ranged in bands upon the forehead, and a single white 
rose upon each side of the black hair. * 

In our January number we shall give a general re- 
view of the fashions for 1847, with some especially 
superb ball and opera dresses.. As that number will 
be out early in December it will be in ample time for 
the festivities of the season. No one interested in the 
fashions should fail to subscribe early. In this depart- 
ment we shall still put all rivalry at defiance. 
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REVIEW OF new BOOKS. 


presents unusual claims to the patronage of the public. 
Though intended chiefly for that portion of the com- 
munity favorable to the cause of Temperance, it dis- 

ys such elegance in its pictorial department, and 
sach ability in its contributions, as to make it really 
thie most desirable gift book of the season for all classes, 
considering its price. The illustrations are eight in 
numbef, all mezzotints, by Sartain; and the selection 
of subjects has been equally successful with the execu- 
tion of the plates. There is not, in any of the annuals 
for 1847,a domestic picture equal to one in the ‘‘ Foun- 
tain,” entitled. ‘‘ Domestic Happiness.’’? No cotempo- 
rary gift book has an engraving superior to. “‘ Margaret ;” 
while ‘‘ Moses in Midian,” as a scriptural illustration, 
is very superior. In one respect this annual surpasses 
all we have yet seen—viz: its contents are wholly 
original, and by American writers. Among the contri- 
butors we notice the names of Mrs. Stephens, Sigour- 
ney, Kirkland, F. E. F., Osgood, and others of out most 
celebrated female authors. Temperance Annuals and 
magazines have hitherto been such trashy affairs that 
when we see one as now, of first-rate merit, the no- 
ticing of it becomes a positive pleasure to us. 

The Boudoir Annual for 1847. Philada: T. Bliss 
& Co.—This annual is published in the quarto form, 
and resembles the “Diadem” in general appearance. 
The engravings are particularly meritorious. The first 
plate, “‘Poland:” the vignette, “ Venice :” and “The 
Mother” are really gems of art: these are all mezzo- 
tints, by Sartain. Rivalling them in beauty are “ Ju- 
lia,” aad “‘ The Wild Rose,” both exquisite mezzotints, 
by Gross. The other engravings are by Ritchie, and 
though this artist shows great merit in bringing out 
the details of his pictures, their effect is marred by a 
clouded, smeary look, if we may use the word. The 
engravings in this annual are, on the whole however, 
very superior; and selected with more taste than its 
rivals for 1847 generally display. The literary con 
tents are of high merit, though not all original. In its 
typography it is’very beautiful. 7. B. Peterson, No. 
98 Chesnut -street. 

Myrtis, with other Etchings and Sketchings. By 
Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. Harper §& Brothers.— 
This is a most exquisite little volume, chaste as a 
freshly unfolded lily, and glowing with bright thoughts 
as a rose inits prime. The preface is one of the most 
playful and cordial little introductions to the treasures 
within that ever was written. It is a pretty gem, set 
within the lock of the casket where the more costly 
jewels are kept. There is no one in America that can 
write like Mrs. Sigourney, everything about her is so 
womanly, so pure, and occasionally so grand, that for 
this century at least, she will stand unequalled and 
upapproached in her own peculiar walk. She is a 
blessing and pride to her country, a double blessing to 
there who know and love her. This Myrtis, her last 

production, is mostly original and every way beautiful, 
bound for the centre-table, and printed on paper pure 
as the sentiment. 
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Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. Harper & Brothers. 
—We are right well pleased to see another number of 
the New Miscellany on ourtable. There is not another 
series of books now in the course of publication that 
ought to be, or will be more widely circulated than this 


valuable collection. Comprising as it does a great * 


variety of subjects, all by the best authors, and of 

most interesting character, it would be marvellous 
were it otherwise. Besides it does one good to see 
such paper and such print so tastefully bound too, after 
the deluge of cheap trash with which we have been 
inundated. The very look of these volumes is enough 
to fill one who has any taste in such matters with plea» 
sant ti This vol 1 nineteen of the 
Miscellany, is a brief and exciting history of the Thirty 
Years’ War, in which almost all the kingdoms of Ew 





rope were so-warmly engaged. ‘It is a capital history = 


of many nations, during that period, all wrangling :to- 


gether, and all influencing each other. One wouldbe 


compelled to wade through many a huge tome: of 


history to obtain half the information contained inthis 


single volume: The prices of these books are only 


lishments. 

Trees of America. By D. J. Brown, Tilustrated. 
Harper § Brothers.—Here is another of those splendid, 
works that the Harpers have from time to time sent 
forth to the world since the publication of their great 
Pictorial Bible, as if that noble enterprize had excited 
their pride to rival England in the form and material 
of their standard works. Besides its great beauty and 
the value of its numerous illustrations; this is a work 
of sterling merit. To the agriculturalist—and of that 
class is every man, woman and child who plants a 
handful of flower seed, or cultivates a hot-house rose— 
the Trees of America will form a most useful and in- 
teresting library book. ‘It contains all sorts of infor 
mation regardiug the habits, properties, geographical 
position and history of all the forest and fruit trees 
known to our country. In its pages too may be found 
rules for the cultivation of any tree or vine, fruitfal or 
ornamental, that can be desired. In truth it is a book 
worthy of all the praise our pen is capable of bestowing: 

Dealings with the Firm of Dombey § Sons, W hole- 
sale, Retail and for Exportation. By Charles Dickens. 
Philada: T. B, Peterson.—The numbers of this new 
novel, as far as received, show that Boz, on his re-ap- 
pearance after so long a silence, is as good as ever. 
In describing cockney life he is at home, and we may 
look, in ‘‘ Dombey & Sons” for one of his best works. 
The novel will be finished in twenty cote 


ANNUALS FoR THE SEason.—We call attenition to 
Mr. T. B. Peterson’s advertisement on the second page 
of our cover. Occupying the same building with him- 
self, we can testify to the splendid assortment he has 
on hand of Annuals, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and other 
richly bound volumes suitable for presents. His terms 
are the very lowest. Our country friends would do 
well to send their orders to him, as he will’supply 
them with punctuality and despatch. He has also all 
the late publications. 


. 


fifty cents, and some of them are crowded with enibel- ¢ 
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